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A FANCY PARTY OF THE DAYS OF 

THE YEAR. 

FPVHE whim took a lady of ingenuity to give a fancy party of the 

days of the year, following out the quaint conceit of Charles 

‘ She thought it would be very enter- 

taining to carry out his ideal dinner party on the “ New Year’s 

Coming of Age” in reality, and adapting it somewhat to the cus- | 
toms of modern usage, to show how original and pretty a fancy | 

ball might be devised out of just such material as he has suggest- | costume with plaid kilt and cap. 

ed. For instance, as he notes, the Festivals and Fasts were pre- 


Lamb as recorded in Elia. 


sent. 
fluential of all the 
year, must precede 
all the others. He 
was master of the 
revels, and led the 
gay company in 
dance, or game, or 
frolic, whatever the 
diversion might be. 
He wore a Santa 
Claus dress covered 
with toys and cor- 
nucopias, his robe 
was trimmed with 
fur and little sil- 
ver-sounding bells 
that jingled as he 
moved like sleigh- 
bells, His boots 
also were topped 
with fur, and he 
bore token in his 
face and mien of 
the good cheer he 
was born every- 
where to dispense. 
He was crowned 
with a holly wreath 
entwined with 
ground-pine, and 
held in his hand an 
enchanter’s wand. 
New-Year’s Day 
wore a handsome 
bell dress of im- 
maculate white- 
looped up 
with four bunches 
of flowers for the 
four seasons— 
snow-balls for win- 
ter, violets for 
spring, roses for 
summer, and chrys- 
anthemums for au- 
tumn. Twelfth Day 
“came in a tiffany 
suit, white and gold 
like a queen on a 
frost lake, all roy- 
al, glittering, and 
epiphanous,’ and 
wore a crown glit- 
tering with dia- 
monds—surely the 
most regal person- 
age present. 

“All the family 
of Lent were in 
mourning,” says 
our author, so ap- 
peared according- 
ly, for it did not oc- 
cur to any of them 
to stay away from 
the féte on that ac- 
count; but as they 
differed materially 
in their notions of 
what mourning 
should consist in, 
they appeared in 
various costumes, 
from one 


ness, 


“All in a robe of 
darkest grain, 
Flowing with ma- 
jestic train,” 
to another in a 
white illusion loop- 
ed up with laven- 
der - tinted rib- 
bons, and wearing 
bunches of lilacs, 
all except Ash- 
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Wednesday himself, who came, most consistently, in a monk’s garb, 
with a rope for a girdle, with hooded cowl—a melancholy figure 
altogether. Mid-Lent was ina domino, aster appeared arrayed 
in a beautiful, gay, rainbow-hued dress, as fresh and new-looking 
as the latest spring fashions could devise—a bright, happy, win- 
some creature, with a butterfly fastened in her hair. St. George's 
| Day came as a knight in armor, and but for the shield of the lat- 
| ter could scarcely be distinguished from St, Michael’s Day, who 
was likewise armed cap-a-pie. St. Andrew's Day wore a Scottish 
St. John the Baptist’s Day came 
| in a very bewitching dress of a Canadian peasant, and S¢. John’s 


Christmas Day, to begin with, the most important and in- | Day had a dress trimmed with the yellow blossoms of the St. 


John’s wort—sure autidote against the evil-eye of any Bad Days 


that might happen to be present. 


St. Valentine's Day wore a very 


fanciful dness made apparently of valentines, with an over-dress of 
tissue-paper fastened by blue ribbons tied in true-love knots, An- 
| other (for St. Valentine is a favorite) had an old English peasant 
dress after the fair Ophelia’s song, “ How shall I your true love 


know ?” 


Or again, St. Valentine was a troubadour with guitar 


tied by blue ribbons slung over his shoulder, and wearing the pic- 


turesque dress of the “ Wandering Minstrel.” 


Wedding Day was 


a fair young bride in the genuine wedding dress of her grand- 
mother—brocaded silk, white satin slippers with high heels, and 
veil of rich yellow lace floating over her shoulders, caught up with 








Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 
8 tro 4 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. TX., Figs. 60-70. 
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Fig. 2.—Mantie or Orroman SiLK AND VELVET-FIGURED 
Grenapine.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 269.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, 

Figs. 36-39, 
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Fig. 3.—Bison-ctota Dress.—Front.—[For Back, sce 
Page 260.]—Cur Patrern, No. 3581: Basque, 
Over-Sxirt, anp Sxiat, 20 Cents Eacu. 

For pattern and description see Suppl., No, VIIL., Figs. 47-59. 








the flowers brides 
only have a right 
to wear, orange 
blossoms; she was 
altogether radiant, 
Forefathers’ Day 
wore, of course, a 
Puritan dress clev- 
erly copied from 
Boughton’s ‘ De- 
parture of the May- 
flower,” and one we 
glanced at was 


the very picture 
of quiet beauty 
attired as “ Pris- 


cilla on her Way 
to Church.” She 
could have stood 
for Thanksgiving 
Day as well, who 
was somewhat “ so- 
ber, steadfast, and 
demure” even when 
given to feasting. 
Of course <April- 
Fool's Day would 
wear nothing else 
but a jester’s dress 
and cap and bells; 
but pretty Jay 
Day, a quaint little 
Kate Greenaway 
figure, wreathed 
with violets and 
pansies, and carry- 
ing a basket of 
wild flowers, was 
in striking contrast, 
and attracted uni- 
versal attention, as 
the dress was worn 
by a dainty, golden- 
haired dameel, all 
lilies and 
Election Day was 
represented by a 
traditional Brother 
Jonathan with his 
pockets stuffed full 
of ballots. Anoth- 
er wore a dress 
of newspapers cov- 
ered with returns. 
Twen ty-8¢ cond of 
February was rep- 
resented by Gener- 
al Washington and 
Lady Washington 
in the traditional 
costume of our fore- 
fathers—and a very 
charming dress it 
was, Decoration 
Day was represent- 
ed by two dresses, 
one white, with 
red, white, and blue 
flowers sprinkled 
all over it, and 
looped up with 
black crape bows. 
The other was a 
black dress trim- 
med with white 
and red roses and 
bunches of forget- 
me-nots. A silk 
flag draped as an 
over-dress com- 
pleted the CUs- 
tume, and the head 
was encircled with 
a starry crown, in 
contrast to the bay 


roses. 
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leaves and myrtle which crowned the other. 
Fourth of July was the Goddess of Liberty, with 
liberty cap on her head, striped skirt and blue 
bodice, with an eagle’s feather stuck in her cap; 
and another came as Columbia, a comely matron 
with flowing robes, bearing the shield of the Union 
on her bosom, and head surmounted by a helmet. 
Birthday was an uncommenly good baby, who, 
carried in the arms of her Norman-capped nurse, 
was a decided belle during her short reign. 

Two young fellows of suitable height created 
great fun by their appearance as the Longest and 
Shortest days of the year. Rainy Days were in 
water-proof garments, dripping under an umbrel- 
la, and Fine Days were all decked in soft, gossa- 
mer suits of golden hue that made one cheerful 
just to look at them. Washing Day wore a 
washer-woman’s dress tucked up round the waist, 
sleeves rolled up, revealing her pretty plump 
arms. It being leap-year, the Zwenty-ninth of 
February was allowed to appear, but he came in 
rather a shabby suit, obsolete in style and rather 
the worse for wear, and, to tell the truth, did not 
show to advantage beside those who could consult 
the fashions every year. Shrove- Tuesday was in 
cook’s apron, flourishing a frying-pan and cake- 
turner in his brawny hand, ready to make pan- 
cakes for all comers, but in reality he belonged to 
the supper ©ommittee, which consisted of the 
Months, who were dressed in green and white, 
silver gray or russet brown, according to their 
season. There were twelve courses, and each 
Month took one course under her especial charge, 
each supplying what best she had to bring—fish 
and flesh, game, fruit of every variety and in rich 
abundance, mince-pies, plum-puddings, creams, 
and ices. May undertook to supply the flowers 
for dressing the supper table. The //owrs waited 
on the guests, “twelve merry little whirligig foot- 
pages,” dressed in quaint garb as pages, in velvet 
jerkins and shoe-buckles and lace ruffles, and they 
were kept busy enough flying round till the time 
came for the breaking up and dispersing of this 
truly unique entertainment. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HARPER'S BAZAR may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1282, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. Jt is Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


Tn response to fre quent inquiries the publishe rs 
bey leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patterns which are described 
as“ Cut Paper Patterns,” and of which the num- 
ber and price are invariably given. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Year: 


Bi amram’s MAGAGtMe, oo 5cccesssscces $4 00 
Harper's WReKLY........ . 400 
DUMMIES TRARAR 65 664 .9:00 0 0500000 4 00 
Harprr’s Youna Peorne .. En 
Harpre’s Frankiin Squark Linrary 
ED 5 onic peso yvverceenee 10 00 


Postage free to all subséribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss, Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


EASTER. 

AT ANY of our religious festivals have a 
N peculiarly poetical and picturesque 
aspect, and the idea of them is inseparable 
from the season in which they are cele- 
brated—crystal clear heavens and frosty 
dark as a part of Christmas, bursting blos- 
som and fragrant flower of early summer as 
a part of Whitsuntide’s tongues of fire, 
while Easter, were it fixed fast by law to 
any day, could have no other period than 
that of the vernal equinox. 

Yet the date of Easter has afforded ground 
for a good deal of schism and controversy in 
the Christian Church; for the day being 
movable, and depending on certain rela- 
tions of the full moon to the vernal equi- 
nox, left some little liberty for its designa- 
tion, and the Eastern Church chose to cele- 
brate it on the day of the Jewish Passover, 
hoping, perhaps, to replace that ceremonial 
day with its Judaic converts, while the 
Western Church would have it celebrated 
only on the Sunday following the Passover ; 
and after maintaining a friendly difference 
till the end of the second century, the dis- 
pute became of a different character. The 
Eastern Christians supported their custom 
by the examples of St. PHILIP and St. JOHN, 
with the latter of whom their old Bishop 
PoLycarpP had lived, and so ought to know ; 
for was not this the St. JoHN who all but 
saw the Lord arise, the beloved disciple 
that did outrun PETER and come first to the 











in support of their custom the practice of 
St. Perer and St. Paut. The Western 
Church had, in some respects, more reason 
than the other on their side, first because 
the resurrection having undisputedly taken 
place on a Sunday, a Sunday would seem to 
be the rational day for its observance, and 
secondly because, owing to imperfections in 
the calendar, the Eastern day sometimes 
fell earlier than the vernal equinox, which 
caused the feast to be observed twice in 
that year and not at all in the next year, 
the vernal equinox being held as the open- 
ing day of the natural year. All sorts of 
mathematical and astronomical calculations 
were made, and cycles were framed by 
which the moon’s age could be determined 
accurately ; but the question as to whether 
the day should be kept according to the 
Eastern or the Western custom was never 
definitely settled in the British Church till 
toward the close of the seventh century, 
when the King of Northumbria—he through 
whose lighted palace hall the bird flitted, 
like the soul, out of one darkness into an- 
other—called a council, and decided the 
question by declaring that if the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven were really given to 
St. PETER, as WILFRID and Bishop COLMAN 
admitted, then he should do as St. PETER 
did, and observe Easter on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which happens on or 
next after the day of the vernal equinox, 
fearing to offend him who kept the keys of 
heaven, lest he should, as. he said, on pre- 
senting himself at the gate, find no one to 
open to him. The settlement of the ques- 
tion must, at all events, have been a great 
convenience, as all the other movable feasts 
throughout the year depend upon the date 
of Easter. 

There is still doubt as to the origination 
of our English word Easter, some thinking 
that we have it from the old Saxon Lostre, 
whose feast day was the same, some taking 
it from yst, which means storm, and would 
refer to the usual stormy season of the equi- 
nox, and some again from the word Oster, 
which signifies rising; and a great deal of 
the poetical character of the day, apart 
from its religious reference, is to be found 
in this last signification. For the trne 
year, beginning with the vernal equinox, 
that word “rising” signifies both the resur- 
rection of the Lord and the resurrection 
also of all nature from its wintry sleep of 
death; and this recognition of the rising of 
nature makes the celebration one in which 
even they who deny its sacred character 
otherwise.can join without charge of in- 
consistency. 

The world over, and whether kept by pa- 
gan or Christian, the Easter season has al- 
ways been one of joy and thanksgiving. 
How can any one restrain emotions of joy 
and faith, or fail to feel them, when the 
earth turns her reddening cheek to the sun, 
and the powers of light and warmth and 
growth gather about her on her way, when 
the bud starts on the stem, the birds dart to 
and fro in the air, and the beams of the sun 
are like JACOB’s ladder, on which angels goup 
and down between earth and heaven? Life 
seems to spring as freshly and vigorously 
in the human frame, too, as it does in the 
planet itself, perhaps because we are the 
creatures of the planet; we feel capable of 
new and tine things, we remember resol ves 
and plans of old time, and fill them with 
our renewed life, a little while ago having 
no heart for them, and now finding them 
seem easy of performance as the blowing of 
a bubble; we too rise with the rising year, 
and renew some small fraction of our youth 
each season. In what better time could the 
day of the resurrection be honored than that 
in which all nature, animate and inanimate, 
joins? There is nothing, it thus seems, in 
the history of religions ceremonial more 
beautifully appropriate than the establish- 
ment of Easter in its vernal setting. As 
the tomb opens, all the great forces of na- 
ture rise too from the darkness, and ascend 
to light and fruition, and a strong rejoicing 
fills the hearts of mankind, into which, 
whether they would or no, enters as deep 
a religious gladness and gratitude that 
what had seemed dead is alive again. In 
some lands this joy is expressed by people 
saluting each other with the glad tidings; 
in that which now represents the old Byzan- 
tine Empire they fall upon one another's 
necks with public embraces; and in various 
others games, ceremonials, and peculiar 
charities observe the day as evidences of 
the general rejoicing; while in all lands 
children stain and boil their eggs, emblems 
of resurrection which even the old Greek 
acknowledged in using the sculptured oppo- 
sition of egg and dart, typifying life and 
death, on his frieze. When the early-com- 
ing Easter finds the world still wrapped in 
snow and ice, its celebration seems like a 
redoubled act of faith ; but when, as in this 
year, it comes late in “proud pied April,” 
we can not help but feel more strongly the 
whole spirit of the occasion, with the world 


sepulchre? The Western Christians quoted | already in bloom about us. 





EASTER FESTIVITIES. 


aeons has always a fresh, invigorating sound 
in our ears. It means life after death, res- 
urrection, to all people, no matter what its ety- 
mology may be. We read in it the word “ Hope” 
emblazoned on a thousand eggs. Nor do we ever 
gvow weary of this symmetrical symbol. Ruskin 
says that an egg is the most perfect of all shapes. 
Perhaps for that reason we never tire of going to 
the shops year after year to see the great crop of 
eggs in satin, malachite, chalk, plaster, paper, and 
cambric which some industrious confectioner- 
hens have been laying for months. 

Owing to the very bad weather, and perhaps 
to a better reason, this Lent has been unusually 
quiet. The week which precedes Passion-week 
is always an uneventful one in the records of 
fashion. ‘Closed for repairs” might be painted 
on the gates of society if it were an edifice. Even 
the theatre parties, dinners, and sober whist par- 
ties have of late been few and far between. The 
opera and the Philharmonies and the private mu- 
sicales have been well patronized, but there has 
been very little gayety. Perhaps an awakened 
conscience has suggested that more thought and 
quiet would be better for the spiritual health ; 
perhaps society has been fatigued ; perhaps some 
of the pilgrims to our modern Jerusalem have 
paused to boil the pease with which they fill their 
shoon. 

However, one can not stop one’s ears, nor can 
one go anywhere, even to a sewing circle, without 
hearing how this or that marriage is to come off, 
or that a new engagement is arranged, all to be 
known or done at Easter. The Kirmess is to be 
given at the Academy of Music, certain fancy 
bazars at the Brunswick, cotillons and fétes—all 
to serve as attendant civilities to les demoiselles 
da marier. Many of the débutantes of the season, 
young girls of eighteen, are to be married at the 
coming Easter, after only one winter in society. 
The aristocrats and the republicans, ambassadors 
and milliners, are all to have “ openings.” There 
will be two brilliant balls in Easter-week. Even 
our florists give “afternoon tea.” Such are the on 
dits. And, after much preparation, some play-act- 
ing amateurs will give splendid entertainments at 
the Madison Square and the University Club the- 
atres. We hear of a May-pole dance and an 
amateur circus, and four young gentlemen pro- 
pose to start a rivalry to the white elephant un- 
der an improvised hide made of cotton flannel. 

On some delightful afternoon which we hope 
may make us forget the tempests of the win- 
ter, when the heat of the sun shall be tempered 
by delicious fleecy clouds, the beautiful weather 
will induce thousands to venture forth to see the 
spring parade of the Coaching Club, now being 
imitated in all our sister cities. Even sober, in- 
tellectual, Puritan Boston is to have a coaching 
club. On that great day the Hotel Brunswick 
will be gayly decorated with flags—our national 
colors interspersed with crimson and gold. The 
dresses of the ladies will be of heliotrope, clover 
red, which is the fashionable caprice of the sea- 
son, also of orange, coucher du soleil, yeux de 
chat, fire rust, moss and marine green, pink, and 
lemon-color. The hats and bonnets will be of 
every style, covered with plumes and flowers. The 
harness will be brilliant with gold, and the horses 
sleeker than velvet. Twenty coaches will be in 
line, and thousands of spectators will ornament 
the thoroughfares and drive to the Park to 
look on. 

After all the passion for out-of-door sports, we 
do not hear of any new games. Lawn tennis 
holds its own alone. Formerly croquet, which 
some one called ‘“ Presbyterian billiards,” or a 
“game for curates,” disputed the pas with lawn 
tennis; but now jawn tennis, and perhaps arch- 
ery, will command our beaux and belles at Newport 
and elsewhere. Many a conspiracy will be hatch- 
ed in the modern as in the ancient jeu de pawne. 
This game was played five hundred years before 
the Christian era, It was a favorite ail through 
the Middle Ages. Galen speaks of it in Greece. 
The old French chronicles, and Chaucer and 
Shakespeare, mention it. It has had royal play- 
ers, like Henry II. of France, Henry of Navarre, 
and Henry VIII. of England, and here we are 
playing it to-day with undiminished ardor. 

The hunts begin at Easter, and the various pretty 
names, like Meadow Brook, become familiar tones 
in the ears of those young ladies who have been 
improving their horsemanship. But let the young 
ladies beware of “ talking horse.” The conversa- 
tion of society is not always refined. Horse talk 
does not befit beautiful lips. Women should re- 
member that men come to them for something 
more refined than the stable, something which does 
not grow on the race-course or in the hunting 
field. Horse talk is as much out of place in a 
woman’s mouth as a pipe would be. 

Religious ceremonies befit Easter ; and we read 
of the Roman Catholic girls at Dieppe who march 
along the quay, the best scholar carrying the flag, 
singing at the top of their voices, all marshalled 
by a gentle nun in full coif, the girls in white, 
with crosses hanging from their necks, white veils 
covering their heads. The first communion is a 
great event in the life of a French boy or girl, 
and the High-Church Episcopalians and Catholics 
are introducing these lovely youthful processions, 
the girls bearing lilies. Little boys in black jack- 
ets and white gloves, with their crosses at their 
button-holes and their prayer-books in their 
hands, also join in these affecting Easter cere- 
monies. 

And strangely enough at Easter often comes 
amongst the Jews the beautiful ceremonial of 
betrothal. A dove with “ Peace” in his mouth is 
represented in flowers. Cornucopias of flowers 
and fruits represent plenty. The bride is dressed 
in some pale silk, representing the colors of 
spring flowers, yellow being a favorite tint, and 
the high and solemn contract is read in the pre- 
sence of the next of kin, on both sides, amongst 
the Hebrews. 





Easter has a double meaning in England: it is 
vacation time. Boys go home from school, and 
Parliament takes a recess; while here people who 
have not the English country-house gayety to en- 
joy, or the English spring to meet, are all glad to 
get out for a drive, and a day, perhaps, of coun- 
try air, for their health. But for their “early 
primroses” they must cling to the city. i 

The departure of a favorite flower and the in- 
troduction of a new one is almost as melancholy 
as to see a good reader or actor or singer go out 
of fashion, and to observe how a new one comes 
in and takes all the plaudits. Now we are all 
for daffodils. | Those who notice young ladies 
on horseback or in the street must see how the 
narcissi have come back into fashion. Nearly 
every equestrienne has a big bunch pinned to her 
habit waist, and the fine yellow has distanced the 
familiar lily-of-the-valley and the rose. 

Narcissus was in love with himself; now we 
are in love with Narcissus. 

Of course for church decorations there can 
never be anything like the Easter lily, most pure 
and regal of flowers. In crosses, wreaths, and, 
best of all, in its own queenly state, this lily is un- 
approachable. It is not too much to say that a 
bunch of white Annunciation lilies on Easter 
morning surpasses all the manufactured crosses 
and stars in the world. We have heard of a 
scheme of church decoration for Easter which 
promises to be very fine. Three white crosses 
for the communion table, on each of which is 
hung a wreath of pink roses, a star suspended 
made of Annunciation lilies, also a star of sear- 
let geraniums against a white background; the 
marble font to be filled with scarlet carnations, 
with a white dove hoiding over it a wreath of 
flowers ; in front of the pulpit the word “ East- 
er” in purple flowers on a white ground. At the 
back of the pulpit red and white azaleas in full 
bloom make a garden of themselves ; with these 
may be the dwarf lilac in full flower. The 
azalea is an Kaster flower, and the gardeners 
have improved upon this lovely family, until now 
the bushes are all covered with a mass of color, 
The Pfingstblume of our grandmothers, the fra- 
grant wild pink, which is a country cousin of this 
flower, comes here in May, rather late for Easter ; 
but these cultivated city plants are all in order 
to make a spring, even if we have it not in na- 
ture. 

One of the most delightful features of Easter- 
Sunday is the fine triumphal music at Trinity and 
other Episcopalian and Roman Catholic churches. 

Presbyterians, Unitarians, Methodists, and Bap- 
tists all join in these floral decorations of Easter. 
All mankind is glad that the death sleep of na- 
ture has awakened to a glorious and a hopeful 
resurrection morning. No wonder that we rejoice 
and are glad, and hail Easter as a gay and life- 
giving holiday! It comes after the sad and im- 
pressive ceremonial of Good-Friday, after the six 
weeks’ fasting and prayer, after winter’s desola- 
tion, and the “service of the Tenebrae.” 

Now that the festive season is upon us we may 
glance at the fashions; and we hear that in London 
all the ‘ first people’ —that is, the stylish dressers 
—wear a “balloon on their backs.” So bouf- 
fant are the dresses, such a return to the ancient 
bustle, that even Punch begins to caricature it. 
The fresh, pretty dresses of spring must all float 
over this immense balloon at the back. Beauti- 
ful tints of Persian pink, dove-color, heliotrope, 
russet and golden brown, golden fawn, drake’s- 
neck blue, sage, olive and laurel green, all come 
now in the summer fabrics, and it is suggested 
that green will be one of the fashionable sum- 
mer colors, Every one must have been struck 
with the fact that fur trimmings are put on many 
of the spring dresses. White evening dresses 
trimmed with dark brown fur or marabout feather 
trimming are very fashionable, and even sent out 
with a bride’s spring trousseau. If fur is fash- 
ionable, why, of course one must wear it in July. 
Pelisses are very much in vogue, and those 
trimmed with light gray fur are stylish and be- 
coming. The latest models are made to fit quite 
snugly, perfectly plain down the front, with the 
exception of the very elaborate cords and but- 
tons. In the back there are two full box-pleat- 
ings to allow the pelisse to flow gracefully over 
the balloon at the back. These elegant garments 
are often of a plain cloth, embroidered in colors, 
in shaded silks with chenille tufts. 

Belts, mouchoir pouches, card cases, bags, pock- 
et-books, are stamped with portraits of medizval 
personages or of personal friends, faintly colored 
on pale dove or silver gray. They are finished 
with solid silver mountings, and very pretty. For 
personal devotion we have heard of nothing quite 
so odd as a recent fashion of having the cameo 
of the beloved carved on the finger-nail. But it 
ean be done, and has been done. 

Fashion has decreed that fans shall be of fea- 
thers. Large mandarin yellow ostrich feather 
faus, pale pink and shaded gray, are seen at the 
opera, one stick being ornamented with a cluster 
of plumage and bristling aigrette, all mounted in 
carved ivory, nother-of-pearl, smoked pearl, tor- 
toise-shell, or ebony, elaborately engraved, and 
outlined with gold and silver, and curiously in- 
laid with burnished metal-work. We find an 
owl, with crafty eye and outspread wings, spring- 
ing with lifelike action from a stick of natu- 
ral wood, in one fan; also a peacock, with proud- 
ly spread tail and jewelled head, in another. 
We have fans of stiff quill feathers in cream, 
pale pink, and lemon-color, mounted on short 
sticks for handles, and decorated with the heads 
and neck plumage of bright-colored tropical birds. 
So, with the innumerable “ Easter offerings,” may 
be mentioned as a handsome present one of these 
beautiful feather fans. 

And we have seen even “ Easter shoes.” These 
are of bronze leather, ornamented with velvet 
bows matching the prevailing color of the cos- 
tume, and surmounted by gilded, silvered, or oxi- 
dized buckles in delicate filigree-work of Italian 
or Renaissance design. White kid shoes with 
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bows of terry velvet fastened with buckles of 
pearl are very pretty for brides. 

It would be infringing on another column to 
refer to that important adjunct of the season, an 
“Easter bonnet.”” -But we. may say that the 
bridemaids at a fashionable wedding are to wear 
a cap of finest India muslin, the gathered front 
mounted on wire, and turned up over the left 
temple, a small ostrich tip being put in the pale 
blue bow: very natty and becoming. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES. 


ASHIONABLE modistes have remained late 
F in Paris this spring, returning barely in time 
to supply new costumes for Easter-Sunday. A 
novelty among the French dresses they have 
brought out is the spring tailor dress made of 
alpaea in styles as severe as those of cloth cos- 
tumes, and with simple stitching for trimming. 
Ecru, champignon browns, and gray are the stylish 
shades for alpaca dresses, and the quality is that 
of the heavier kinds without too much gloss, or 
that super-lustre which artists say makes a fabric 
look “tinny.” The light weight of alpaca will 
commend it for spring and summer dresses, and 
it is made up on silk foundation in long coats 
and straight folds that do not require soft and 
flexible fabrics. There is a fancy for using some 
watered silk of the same shade as the alpaca in 
the skirt pleatings of these dresses, and then add- 
ing some narrow folds or mere pipings of red 
silk surah or other contrasting color, For in- 
stance, an écru alpaca is made with a long redin- 
gote that falls low on the skirt in front and back, 
but its front breadth is kept intact as an apron, 
being carried across below the waist line to the 
left hip, and then left open at each side to show 
the lower skirt almost to the hips; the exposed 
sides of the skirt have each a single breadth of 
écru moiré formed into two broad box pleats that 
are curved—or at least not quite flat—in what is 
called organ-pipe pleats. From the knees down 
in back and front there is an alpaca flounce of 
wide side pleats, and all these pleats, both of 
moiré and alpaca, are sewed to a silk foundation 
skirt. The back of the redingote has full pleats 
added in the middle forms below the waist, and 
after the wide breadth is stitched all around above 
a two-inch hem, the lower corner on the left side 
is caught up high against the hips, and this is all 
that is done in the way of draping; a large buckle 
and some velvet ribbon loops, or else a row of 
four buttons, holds the cluster of folds in place. 
The front of the waist is pointed rather low at 
the throat by being turned to form a notched 
coat collar, and this point is filled in by two bias 
folds of the écru moiré, above which is a nar- 
rower fold of poppy red surah. The sleeves have 
similar folds forming cuffs. The buttons are 
square, flat, an inch in size, and of duli gilt. 

The bonnet to complete this costume is of écru 
straw in the new folded shapes that treat the 
plaited braid as though it were a soft muslin fab- 
rie, folding the crown into cap shape, and turning 
back the brim in a coquettish coronet. This cor- 
onet brim is covered with pleated velvet of the 
gay coquelicot red shade, and there is a cockade 
bow of this red velvet ribbon with an aigrette 
in it slightly to the left of the top; thence the 
ribbon passes down to form strings. For other 
tailor suits ribbed velveteen appears as part of 
the costume, such as the cut-away jacket, the 
plain front breadth of the skirt, and the box- 
pleated back breadths; the vest and the accordi- 
on-pleated ‘side breadths are then made of the 
new changeable woollens or of bison-cloth. An- 
other faney for lady’s cloth tailor dresses is that 
of trimming them with jet beads, such as a piping 
or drops of large jet on the edge of an olive cloth 
jacket that is cut away to show a vest of olive 
victorieuse (repped silk) or poplin which is cov- 
ered with jet passementerie. There is a deep 
turned-over collar of cloth on this jacket, and the 
vest has a high collar standing inside made of 
black satin folds fastened by a jet rosette. The 
simple apron over-skirt is of the victorieuse, and 
the lower skirt of cloth perfeetly plain in front 
and on the sides, but with fine large organ pleats 
behind. A second olive cloth dress has a very 
long princesse polonaise, trimmed with cords of 
olive and gold wrapped together, forming a trim- 
ming around the hips from which droops a square 
bag or pocket on the left side. The changeable 
wools with two or three colors in them are used 
as a basque and drapery over Scotch plaid vel- 
vet skirts, and are trimmed with dropping pear- 
shaped pieces made of silk and wool threads over 
cork foundations. 


VICTORIEUSE COSTUMES. 


For more showy and richer toilettes the repped 
victorieuse silk is used in changeable colors that 
have sombre effects, such as brown with dull red, 
and gold with green. These are made up in se- 
vere styles, without bunched-up draperies, but 
with the over-dress laid in deep folds like those of 
classic costumes. The richest India embroideries 
ave used to border such dresses, showing many 
gold threads amid silks of the colors in the vie- 
torieuse, and dark green or red velvet appears 
as facings. Although these dresses have not full 
draperies, they are made very bouffant by the use 
of the hair pad bustles and springs worn with 
them; the pads are larger than they have ever 
yet been, and two are now often used. 


BLACK LACE DRESSES, 


Black lace dresses will be largely worn during 
the summer, instead of grenadine dresses. These 
are similar to the all-black dresses described last 
week, or else the over-dress may be of chiné vel- 
vet, with the lace flounce attached to the throat 
of the basque, which is cut away over a vest, 
while the black satin skirt has two deep flounces 
of black French lace or else of genuine Chantilly. 





Other dresses have changeable red and green taf- 
fetas silk for a foundation under a black lace po- 
lonaise with flounces of black lace on the skirt. 
This polonaise laps to the left side at the waist 
to make an unbroken apron front below, and the 
sides are draped by large butterflies of iridescent 
beads of the colors shown in the changeable silk. 
For heavier black dresses modistes are using 
satin de Lyon with a demi-lustre instead of satin 
surah with its brilliant gloss. This is made up 
with a very simple basque that has a soft puffed 
vest of black figured thread net, from which are 
suspended long slender jet bugles. The skirt 
has this net laid plain upon the front and side 
breadths, with the lower edge scalloped and fall- 
ing on knife-pleated lace flounces that are very 
narrow. The drapery of satin de Lyon forms a 
short fully wrinkled apron, with lower edge turn- 
ed under, and has long pleated back breadths. 


LACE JACKETS. 


Dressy house jackets to wear with black or 
gray silk skirts are made of white crocheted 
piece lace of a new kind, and are trimmed with 
a border of black lace, that may be of barbes or 
scarfs, folded in soft puffs around the neck, arm- 
holes, down the fronts, and around the hips. Jet 
ornaments catch these lace borders at intervals, 
and a box-pleated scarf gives slight back drapery, 
which is held by loops of poppy red satin ribbon. 
These jackets are made without sleeves, but lace 
sleeves without lining may be added to them, or 
else they can be worn over a basque that match- 
es the skirt. 

COUNTRY DRESSES. 


For the sea-side and mountain are dresses of 
white bison-cloth made up with accessories of 
golden brown velvet, and trimmed with a white 
worsted jace that is new this season, and is es- 
pecially suitable for light wool stuffs. This lace 
is in the patterns of antique guipure, and is used 
in wide insertion—that must really be inserted, 
not set upon the fabric—and wide lace to match. 
This trimming, four inches wide, is put on a white 
bison skirt by five straight breadths, each one 
yard deep, which is gathered at its top on a silk 
foundation skirt. Over this is a revers polonaise 
of the white cloth, falling low enough to conceal 
the top of the wool skirt, taken up at each side 
in full revers that are trimmed with the insertion 
and lace, then caught up still higher to the side 
forms of the back by two straps of brown velvet 
(made as milliners’ folds are), and dropping 
thence very full and long on the lower skirt. 
The deep revers collar and cuffs are of the gold- 
en brown velvet, and there is a standing velvet 
collar also. Large barrel-shaped pearl buttons, 
with mock button-holes of velvet piping, are on 
the front. Pale blue bison-cloths will be simi- 
larly made up with olive green velvet garniture, 
and écru or gray bison with dull Titian red 
velvet. 

For summer afternoons are very dressy toilettes 
of white veiling, or albatross cloth, or other sheer 
wool, with the basque and very finely pleated 
skirt ornamented all over with pink rose-buds and 
green leaYes embroidered with silks. White 
Spanish lace in the piece will form the draped 
apron and full vest of such dresses, and the 
basque and skirt should be made over pink silk. 

For mornings in the summer and for short 
summer journeys there are dark Virginie cloths 
of the very sheer wool that is sometimes called 
wool China crape; these are plain for part of the 
dress, while other parts have silk-embroidered 
figures upon them, such as are seen on the silk 
China crapes. This in seal brown makes a taste- 
ful dress, with five pleated flounces extending to 
the hip on the left side, and two going all the 
way around the silk foundation skirt. The Greek 
over-skirt drawn up high on the left to show 
the flounces is of the embroidered wool, and the 
basque is also embroidered. Velvet ribbon bows 
are down the front and on the back of the basque, 
also on the sides of the over-skirt. 


SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Boys from two to four years of age wear what 
are called “ one-piece dresses” of very simple 
shapes. The prettiest of these is the box-pleat- 
ed blouse described in a former paper, and an- 
other simple shape is the straight sacque dress 
with either single or double breasted front, quite 
straight-looking, but slightly sloped on the sides, 
while the back has either two or four forms cut 
off like a saeque below the waist line, and finished 
out to the necessary length by two double box- 
pleatings or several side pleats. Shaped mock 
basques in the back, or square pockets on the 
sides, or an ulster belt buttoned across the back, 
may be added to these, and there is a deep round 
collar and turned-up cuff. Some of the box-pleat- 
ed blouses are now attached to a square yoke at 
the top. The materials for these little dresses 
for every-day wear are barred ginghams, seer- 
sucker, thicker cottons with brown or blue blocks, 
and checked or striped brown linens. For wool 
dresses white, éeru, gray-blue, or navy blue flan- 
nels are used, either plain or in blocks, while for 
the nicest dresses piqué is chosen, and may be 
made quite plain with merely stitched edges, or 
else elaborate with open-worked Hamburg inser- 
tion and edgings. Colored flannels and Scotch 
ginghams are in great favor for every-day suits, 
and white flannel and piqué are reserved for their 
best suits. 

Boys from four to eight years of age wear the 
regular kilt skirt with a jacket or with a sailor 
blouse-waist. In the winter short trousers of 
the cloth of the kilt are used, which are not de- 
signed, however, to show below the skirt; in the 
summer mothers prefer ordinary closed drawers 
and a single muslin skirt under the kilt. The jack- 
ets first worn with kilts are really long coats, and 
show only about five inches of the kilt skirt; the 
latter should be attached to a silesia waist. Striped 
seersucker, ribbed piqué, linen, and the flannels 
mentioned above are all used for these suits; 





also pretty Cheviots with dashes of color or gay 
bars on a dark ground. Very plain piqué kilt 
suits neatly stitched are much liked for boys, but 
for the first kilt suits, embroidered insertion 
and an edging are used to*outline a vest, and 
for straps on the hips. Some of the kilt skirts 
are lapped in front about eight inches, with some 
small kilt pleats on each side, and two broad box 
pleats behind. The jacket then has pleats down 
the front and back, with a cross-hip seam and a 
basque sewed on with pockets. Seersucker, 
brown linen, and dark flannels are made up with 
a sailor blouse that has a deep square collar and 
wide cuffs. Blocks of large size are used for all 
kinds of flannel suits, especially as a kilt skirt, 
with the blouse of plain flannel of the prevailing 
color. White flannel suits with sailor blouse 
and kilt are very dressy for the country, and are 
made up without trimming of any kind. Shirt 
waists will also be worn witha kilt skirt of plain 
or of blocked flannel; these waists are tucked in 
back and front, and are made of percale, either 
dark blue or porcelain blue, or else white with 
colored stripes, horseshoes, cross-bars, jockeys, 
birds, or animals printed upon them. 

Full belted coats of Cheviot or of flannel in 
dark yet gay colored blocks are worn by boys of 
two to four years. These have two box pleats 
in the back cut in the two forms at the waist 
line, and are sacque-shaped in front. For larger 
boys quieter brown, gray, or écru blocks are 
chosen, or else the material is smooth cloth in 
écru or golden brown shades, and the shape may 
be like a sack overcoat. For spring hats are 
jockey caps of brown or blue shades to match 
the suits of very small boys; there are also many 
turbans of soft cloth, and the felt or cloth fez of 
either red or blue shades. Felt turbans of very 
dark color, with the brim rolled high against the 
crown, are also stylish. Straw hats are to be 
had in every color to match every dress, and in 
the mixed straws that are especially pretty in red 
with blue. A wide brim with what is called a 
double curl is on sailor hats that have a very low 
crown, These have wide repped binding, and the 
crown band is tied in a bow on the left side. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. Connetty ; and Messrs, ARNOLD, ConsTaBLF, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Stern Broruers; and 
Best & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Agassiz is studying the great aquarium 
at Naples, on his way home from India, and it is 
expected that an aquarium laboratory will be 
the next thing at the Agassiz Museum in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, upon which he has spent 
about three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
already. 

—The Pope’s portrait, which he has sent to 
the American bishops, will be hung in the Balti- 
more Cathedral. It is life-size, and represents 
him dressed in surplice and cassock of heavy 
white silk with a trimming of broad lace. 

—The most important untinished work left by 
the artist the late GzorGe FULLER is thought 
to be the one representing a trial for witcheraft 
in early New England days. 

—The wile of President Gonza.rs, of Mexico, 
having left her husband for alleged ill treatment, 
is now living at Houston, Texas, in obscurity, 
having tried to support herself by keeping a 
millinery shop, and failed. She is the mother of 
ten children. 

—In addressing the friends of the Library As- 
sociation in London the other day Mr. JOHN 
Brigut spoke warmly of Mr. WxHITrrEer’s poet- 
ry, and placed him next to MILTON. 

—It is said that the Princess Louise once re- 
plied to an invitation to Windsor, ‘* The Camp- 
bells are coming,”’ and shocked the Queen. 

—It is thought that no fire-company in the 
United States has such a complete and fashion- 
able assortment of hose as that of the Vassar 
girls. 

—The Queen takes great interest in the expe- 
dition in which the Alert, the war sloop present- 
ed by England to America to participate in the 
GREELY search, is to share, 

—The father of Jupan P. BensamIn was ¢ 
Spanish Jew, who kept a little fruit store in 
Charleston, South Carolina. He was educated 
by the Hebrew Orphan Society of Charleston, 

—The model, partly set up in clay, of the heroic 
bronze statue of Admiral Dupon’, to be erected 
in Dupont Circle, Washington, now stands in 
Launt THOMpPson’s studio in New York. 

—‘* Concord, March 24.—Please accept the in- 
closed one hundred dollars for the building fund 
for the erection of your chapel,” was the note 
lately received by the building committee of 
Trinity Mission, Concord, Massachusetts, from 
Mr. ALCOTT, signed by his own hand. In early 
life Mr. ALcoTT was confirmed in the Episcopal 
Chureh, 

—Joun Briaat is described as ‘‘ perhaps the 
only living man in whom are united the supreme 
gifts of the orator—the most brilliant imagina- 
tion, the most exquisite sensitiveness, the finest 
humor, the surest judgment, the most upright 
conscience, and the most elegant, pure, and vig- 
orous language.”’ 

—Rosa BonHEvrR’s pictures are always sold 
long before they are painted. 

—The Victoria Cross was won by General Sir 
R. BuTLer, second in command to General Gra- 
HAM in Egypt, by rescuing a soldier, whom he 
laid upon his own horse under heavy fire. He 
married a daughter of the Marquis TOWNSHEND, 
and his mother was niece of a former Duke of 
Norfolk. He has an estate yielding seventy-five 
thousand dollars yearly. 

—At a lunch on board the Alert the other day 
a toast was proposed to President ARTHUR by 
the Earl of Northbrook, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

—King Humbert suffers from dyspepsia. 

—Dr. Bsérnxstrom’s book on Diseases of the 
Mind was set up, printed, and bound by the pa- 
tients of the iunatic asylum at Stockholm, of 
which he is superintendent. 

—At the ‘‘ Mi-Caréme bal masque”’ given lately 
at the British Legation in Washington the hand- 
some son of the ex-Secretary, WALTER BLAINE, 
posed as the melancholy Dane. 

—The late Hinman B. Hurusot, of Toledo, 
Ohio, has bequeathed his residence and grounds, 
with his collection of paintings, after his wife’s 

















death, to the city for a public art gallery, and 
has left two hundred thousand dollars in cash 
to the city hospital. 

—Gloucester is chosen fora summer residence 
by Ross TurNER, the water-colorist. 

—An American scholar visiting Hanover, Rev. 
LAWRENCE MILLS, has undertaken to translate 
the third volume of the Zend Avesta. 

—The wife of our American Minister at Rome, 
oe AsTOoR, is but twenty-five, and very beau- 
tiful. 

—Fifteen thousand dollars a year is paid Mr. 
F. C. Burnanp for editing Punch. A happy 
thought. 

—The only daughter of Secretary FoLGER pos- 
sesses soft dark eyes, dark hair, and a dimple in 
her chin. Miss TELLER is a brunette, with reg- 
ular features and fine eyes, while Miss GRESHAM 
is a blonde. 

—Irish poplin was selected by the Queen as 
the wedding gown of her granddaughter the 
Princess Vicrorta of Hesse. 

—The oldest peer in Great Britain is the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, who is a nonogenarian. 

—When sitting in his chair, the new Speaker 
of the British House of Commons is deseribed 
by Mr. LaBoucuere as looking exactly like one 
of the sculptured warriors of Nineveh. 

—The statue of Joan G CaLuoun, now being 
made in Rome by Mr. A. C. HARNISCH, is to be 
over forty feet high, and to stand on a platform 
amidst a growth of palmetto-trees. 

—It is thoughtthat Mr. Irvine's best ‘“* Amer- 
ican Notes” are greenbacks from the govern- 
ment press. 

—The late Prince Lropop was the author of 
Travels in Italy and The Polarization of Light. 

—The President of Princeton College, Dr. 
McCosi, is very handsome at seventy-five. 

—Kate GREENAWAY has lately paid five thou- 
sand dollars for a piece of land and ten thousand 
for a house at Hampstead, London. 

—JEFFERSON the actor leads a pleasant life 
on his plantation of ten thousand acres in Lou- 
isiana in the region occupied by the Acadians, 
fishing and painting, and surrounded by a col- 
ony of grandehildren. 

—Von Mourke is called “the man who can 
be silent in seven langwuages.”’ 

—MEISSONIER has painted four hundred and 
twenty pictures, which have brought him not 
more than eight hundred thousand dollars, al- 
though they represent a monetary value of ten 
millions, the difference, nine millions two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, having passed into the 
pockets of those who bought and speculated 
upon them. 

—An estate worth twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars has been given to the Channing Chureh at 
Newport by Mr. ALFRED SmirTH, for a parson- 
age, 1s a memorial of his wife. 

—When the Prince of Wales was in America, 
one of the guests invited to attend a dinner in 
his honor was Mr. PakAN Stevens; but when 
it was learned that Mr. STEVENS was a hotel- 
keeper, the invitation was rescinded, and the 
guest compelled to withdraw. Since then one 
of the most intimate friends of the Prince of 
Wales has married the daughter of that hotel- 
keeper. 

—Mr. Hersert SrPencer fears the tendency 
of free government to enforee systematic re- 
striction of personal conduct till it becomes 
equivalent to despotism. 

—Six thousand slaves were liberated in a single 
provinee of Brazil last year. 

—ThLe President says that he needs six hours’ 
sleep, but generally allows himself seven. 

—The rectorship of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Chureh, Montreal, las been resigned by the 
Rev. PARNELL Le Bass Cross, on account of 
conscientious scruples regarding certain articles 
of belief, and he has joined the Protestant Epis- 
copal Chureh of the United States. 

—Of the living heroes of the Jeannette expedi- 
tion, NINDERMAN is a Jaborer at two dollars a 
day in the Brooklyn Navy-yard, Noros is a dry- 
goods clerk in New York, and LaAuTerBacd is 
unemployed, and in such circumstances that he 
had to raffle off his polar outfit of furs. 

—CHARLES READE’S delinquencies are called 
Shakespearean borrowings, as they repay more 
than they take. 

—The editor ofa periodical published in Wind- 
sor, England, says: ‘The Psalmist with all his 
experience would never have written, ‘Put not 
your trust in princes,’ had he ever known the 
Prince of Wales.” 

—Mr. Ruskrn’s latest dictum is that children 
should not be taught reading or writing, ‘*as 
very few people get any good by either.” 

—General GORDON is a murtyr to an obscure 
form of heart-disease, which obliged him to give 
up smoking. Having eight thousand pounds at 
one time in his life, a friend urged him to put it 
at interest, but at the end of eighteen months 
only about thirty pounds remained, owing to 
his charities. 

—The father of the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain, Mr. Fawcett, will be ninety-one 
in Mareh, and the Liberals propose celebrating 
the occasion. 

—The Duke of Newcastle, twenty years old, 
is the youngest duke in the United Kingdom, 
and the Duke of Cleveland, now eighty, is the 
oldest. 

—MATERNA writes from Vienna that her short 
stay here taught her to love the American land 
and people. 

—GOUNOD, although at an advanced age, is 
said by Mr. WILLIAM WINCH, the tenor, who has 
been visiting him, to be full of vigor and in- 
dustry. 

—Henry GeorGE began life a printer; later 
he became a sailor, then a reporter on the Sacra- 
mento Record, the owner of the San Francisco 
Post, and afterward a lecturer. He is forty-five. 
His wife is of Irish parentage and Australian 
birth. 

—The Countess Evpuemia BaLLestrReM is 
translating the Queen’s book into German. 

—The young Marquis of Lansdowne, although 
but thirty-five, is very bald; otherwise he looks 
younger than his years. 

—The Ontario Legislature has decided that 
women shall be admitted as students in the To- 
routo Provincial University, the leading univer- 
sity of Canada. 

—Mr. F. H. UNDERWOOD, who, it is rumored, 
is to write the life of Mr. PHILLIPs, has gone 
South for his health. He is a Kentuckian by 
birth, and a widower, with two grown daughters 
and a young son. He is very handsome, being 
tall and well made, with florid face, white beard, 
fine features, and large brilliant brown eyes. 
His manners are fine, and his nature genial. 
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Borper ror Scares, Cuan Backs, erc.—Cross Sritcu anp Hoipein-Work. 


Border for Scarfs, Chair 
Backs, etc. 

Tus border *is suitable for 
scarfs of plush) felt, and similar 
materials, or, set on a plush band, 
for ornamenting the sides of bas- 
kets and boxe It consists of a 
gold tinsel braid of the width il- 
lustrated, worked in cross and 
Holbein stitch with blue and gar- 
net silks, the cross 
stitch being blue, 
and the Holbein 
lines garnet. A can- 
vas guide is basted 
on before working, 
and drawn away in 
threads when the S 
work is finished. UGA 
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PATCHWORK. beg 
FAMIIS work is usu- 

ally done in 
squares of from fif- 
teen to eighteen 
inches. Each square 
is composed of the 
scraps of silk, sat- 
in, velvet, rep, bro- 
cade, quilted satin, 
and other mate 8, ack. —{For 
sewn over each oth- on Front 
er, edged all round vr Parr . 35812 Basgue, Over 
with eve kind of bp AND “e » 20 Cents see 
Pas op neuer ‘or pattern and description see Sup- 
a pete! plement, No. VIL, Figs 4 59. 
of taste and ingenuity 
is required to fit in all 
these pieces, as_ the 
whole effect depends 
on this, Every shape 
and size can be util- 
ized, from a corner J J a 
scrap measuring one Yd , 9, ON, A 
inch by two inches, to a7 Kai We i 
one of eight and nine 4 WF woe 
inches long. Square VAMAR AAALAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAL 
ones should be avoid- ; ; 
ed, by cutting off one 
corner, or laying anoth- 
er one across a sec- 
ond corner, Little bits 
come in useful for fit- 
ting between the larger 
one Use cretonne, 
calico, or any sort of 
lining for the foun- 
dation. The scraps 
should be tacked on 
lightly, as the faney 
stitching is sufficient 
to permanently secure 
them. On plain bits 
all sorts of devices 
should be worked in 
any style. For in- 
stanee, a design of 
Russian cross — stitch 
on one, a spray of 
flower igure,a but- 
terfly, stars, on others 
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in tinsel, braid- 
“, ciabroidery of pea- 
cock feathers in oth- 
ers, and the date of 
the year, the mono- 
gram, large, of the 
worker, in raised stitch- 
ing. In fact, anything 
that faney s 
the “odds and ends” 
bag can produce may 
be turned to account. 
Sbmetimes it may be 
that one large square 
is composed of not 
more than fourteen or 
fifteen scraps, while 
another may have near- 
ly thirty. The quiited RAAB AS A AN, 
in pieces add much , Lise aM des Lee a. 
to the effect, especially ¢ BS “egerey S ‘ehh Be 
white, red, or black. “9, “Sg Ss A a9 ° @ a ies 
When a sufficient num- Ae » A AAA CUILA 
ber of squares ave fin- [MNase a ea 
ished to form the quilt, 
lay them out on a large 
table or bed, arrange 
them in some sort of 
order, and then join 
them together; finish 
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off all round with a 
border of velvet or 
velveteen of rather a 
dark hue, and then line 
the whole with cre- 
tonne or anything suit- 
able. A c: > rug 
would look well in this 
“crazy patchwork” in 
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Fig. 3.—Detait or Evproiery ror Bann, Fic. 2.—Fcin Size. 


1.—Youne Lapy’s PLeatep Basque.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 15-23 
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scraps of cloth, velvet, and all sorts of woollen material, 
tailors’ and manufacturers’ patterns, with flannel or serge 
lining. Duvets, for beds, could be covered with it, in the 
richer seraps and work. The work is interesting, and re- 
pays one for the time and trouble lavished on it. 


AN ANCIENT 
CUP. 
LITTLE drink- 
ing cup is sure- 
ly among the :nost 
common of gifts, 
but one handed 
down from dim and 
silent centuries is 
a bestowment en- 
vironed about with 
rare and pr 
memories, 
such, the 
royal lady 
much-beloved god- 
daughter and name- 
,” may yet be 
seen in one of 
England’s proudest 
homes. The feet 
—Back.—[See — handles are of 
F og ee E ___ Silver, and about the 
For go ee ee silver rim of. this 
ancient “ quaigh,” 
so deftly fashioned 
from a fragrant East Indian nut, is an inscription commem- 
orating the family tradition concerning its presentation. 
It has passed through many hands, but from generation to 
generation through the family who originally received it. 


, y A A TREE OF RARE 
MMM MMMM A AGM eC MA, CA DELIGH! 


OF the Egyptian 
dém-nut, beads 


were fashioned, which 
from their hardness 
-<% can take a high polish. 
4, At the present day 
A AL AALAA AA they are in much re- 
quest for rosaries for 
eM Vn Gr CA GCM AA, the use of Moslem 
: SS The leaves of this tree 
can be made into love- 
ly baskets, while the 
coarser ones are used 
for mats, sacks, and 
other interlaced Ori- 
cutal wares. No part 
of this vegetable fibre 
is cast aside; fans, fly- 
traps, sandals, and 
brushes can all be 
made from the foliage 
of this tree. 


A WORD IN 
SEASON, 
“ QIOLE, and to be 
married,” meant, 
in the fifteenth cen- 
“single, and dis- 
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MPUIS lady, a travel- 

ler tells us, has 
Leen styled the “ Turk- 
ish Sévigné,” t 


letter-writer. She alse 
holds an enviable rep- 

utation as a poetess, 

and evinces i 

in expre 

ish poetry, it is said, 
“is not a matter of 
jingle merely,” but “is 
constructed with the 
utmost art of rhythi».” 
One naturally infers, 
therefore, that this 
/ LF, lady was ever a 
Y LY BIG thoughtful student. In 
VOOUCVAEEVCOGVVIVIVOOOU TS earlier times “ Turkish 
state papers were oft- 
en drawn up in poetic 
guise,” and “deep po- 
itical wrangles were 
argued in poetical cor- 
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the thumb. Now taking the curb- 
rein by the seam, draw it through 
your fingers till both reins fall equally 
on the bit; then do the same by the 
snaffle, but draw it so much tighter 
than the curb that the latter will 
hang loose, and any movement of 
your hand will be felt through the 
snaffle. Grasp all the reins firmly, 
your hand back upward, with wrist a 
little bent and elbow near your side, 
so that if the horse, stumbling, thrust 
his nose suddenly out, you would not 
be jerked from the saddle. 

All this you will quickly get the 
knack of, and do as easily as you 
would thread a needle. You will 
observe that, having the width of 
three fingers between the two snaffle- 
reins, you can by bending your wrist 
to right or left guide the horse as 
easily as with the reins in both 
hands. Get the horse “light in hand” 
by the usual play of the bit, first the 
curb, then the snaffle, tapping him 
on the right side, just forward of the 
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PRRs: oe WOW 2s girth, if he fails to respond or offers 
Worrs SS NS Las to back. d / 
MMQsSSQqV BENIN NASD SS Now press him just back of the N : 
SIs S WN “a ae girth with your left heel, at the same 1 we J he 
a time relaxing the rein a little. If VAS \ 
ADVANCING AT TOUCH OF HEEL. he steps forward, pat and praise J TTS 
him, but if not, press him more firm- Uy WY a Z WY Ly 1 Gy 1] i 
poe ae oe ly, at the same time touching him,as = ////// “7 Vj, I) YY I yy 
AMATEUR HORSE-TRAINING. before, with the whip. When he Uf i iff! Uf i Uff} 
By T. H. M. moves forward praise him, and after YZ / ] / ] 
IV. a few seconds stop him, leaning back a ; ; 
a little and laying your whip by a = 






fi. 2 turn of the wrist on his back just 
LESSON VIII.—Movntep. behind the saddle. Then recom- 
O Apvance at Toucn or Heer, AND Srov at Tovcrt or Warr ON | mence, and persevere until he will 
Back.—Your horse’s education must now be carried on from | start promptly forward at the touch 

the saddle, and should he never have been ridden, it will be pru- | of the heel, and stop at the touch of 
dent to have a man mount him first upon a man’s saddle, and | the whip on his back, keeping light 





STOPPING AT TOUCH OF WHIP ON BACK. 
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BENDING THE NECK TO RIGHT AND LEFT. 


GETTING A HORSE ACCUSTOMED TO SKIRTS. 


ifterward upon your side-saddle, with a blanket wrapped around 
his legs to simulate a skirt. If the previous lessons have been 
carefully given, you will have no trouble in making him stand 
Wherever you please while you mount, nor in getting him “light in 
hand” afterward. First, however, see that the saddle fits snugly 
in its place, and that the 
cirths are good and in or- 
der, If there are more 


in hand the while. If he is very sluggish you may have 
to strike him smartly for not answering instantly to the 
heel, but he will soon learn not to wait for the blow, 
Let the heel act close to the girth, as you will soon wish 
to move the croup over by the same means applied farther 
back. It is well not to start 
with the whip, nor by chirp- 
ing or clucking, which is as 


than two, let the third be 
loose while the others are 
tight. The writer once saw 
« powerful horse burst two 
good English girths by a 
udden bound and throw 
off his rider, saddle and all. 
if the girths and saddle 
ave not very strong, put a 
broad, thin strap—a_sur- 
cingle will do—over all. 
Being mounted, gather 
ihe reins all into the left 
hand in the following man- 
ner: Draw the right snaf- 








likely to excite your com- 
panion’s horse as your own, 
and is annoying to most 
people. 

Accustom your horse to 
stop short, whether at the 
pull on the reins, the touch 
of the whip, or the word 
“Whoa.” 

Should a puffy spot ap- 
pear on the back where the 
saddle has pressed, take the 
hint at once, and have the 
padding eased over thie 
place, or a tedious and vex- 





fle-rein between the fore { atious “saddle-gall” may 
and middle fingers, and the A S result. 

left snaffle-rein under the RY: 

little finger into the palm, RG LESSON IX. 
throwing the ends forward S.. 


together over the first fin- 
ger, to be held by the 
thumb; in like manner 
draw the curb-reins into 
the palm on each side of 
the ring-finger, the left 
rein, of course, below, and 
the right above it, throw- 
ing the ends, like those of 
the snaffle, forward over 
the forefinger and under 









THE WALK (COLT IN TRAINING). 


MOUNTED. 


> To Bend the Neck to Right 
and Ieft.—You can now, if 
you please, substitute a stiff 
crop for the flexible whip 
you have so far made use 
of. Having taken your place 
in the saddle and got your 
horse light in hand, review 
the previous lesson; then, 
having your horse still eare- 
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fully light in hand and “ light on foot’”—that is, 
with hind-feet well under him—draw gently upon 
the left snaffle-rein. When the horse’s head has 
come around to your knee, keep it in that posi- 
tion an instant, and then put it straight again by 
drawing upon the right rein, observing that his 
face remains perpendicular during the whole op- 
eration. Now go through the same process with 
the right snaffle-rein, and then repeat the whole 
operation with the curb. These flexions of the 
neck may now seem to you of doubtful utility, 
but as the education of the horse advances your 
opinion will change. It is as rare for horses as 
for people to have a noble and graceful carriage ; 
and while you can not, of course, really change 
the shape of your mount, yet you can, by care, 
entirely change his appearance. His various gaits 
you can, indeed, improve, but for his style he de- 
pends, nine times out of ten, entirely upon you, 
and if you are indifferent, he will be careless 
and probably clumsy. 





LESSON X. 
THE WALK. 


Tus gait is apt to be hardly appreciated by 
outhful equestrians, whose love of excitement 
eadg them often to prefer rapidity to grace of 
motion ; but it can, with a little painstaking, be 
made swift and agreeable, and certainly, when 
light and animated, it shows off both horse and 
rider to better advantage than any other. It is, 
besides, an indispensable stage in the bitting of 
the horse; for until he will continue “light” 
while starting, stopping, and turning at a walk, 
he should not be put to a faster pace. 

Your chief difficulty will be his propensity to 
drop into a jog-trot as soon as you try to quicken 
his steps; but this must be overcome by stop- 
ping him immediately and then recommencing the 
walk, urging him forward with the heel, and en- 
couraging him to lift his feet quickly by a deli- 
cate play of the bit, but leaving his head as free 
This will give you occupation, 
probably, for several days. Do not forget to 
praise him when he does well. 

“But is horse-breaking a fitting amusement 
for young ladies?” a mother asks, and with an 
air indicating that to her, at least, a reply seems 
quite unnecessary, My dear madam, it is not 
horse-breaking we are talking of, but horse-train- 
ing, which is a very different thing. There are, 
doubtless, many women who could break a colt 
if they chose, but it is an undertaking which we 
certainly do not recommend, In the “ breaking 
to harness” of an untamed horse there is nat- 
urally ineluded more or less of training, but the 
essential lesson to be taugit is that it is useless 
to resist the will of man, for sooner or later the 
horse will put the question to the test, and put 
forth every effort to throw off control. When, 
however, panting and exhausted, he finally sub- 
mits, he has learned the lesson; and whether it 
be af_er a song fight with a brutal rough rider, or 
a physically painless struggle with an adroit Ra- 
rey, he has learned it for life. Henceforth he 
accepts the supremacy of the human race, and, 
unless under the goad of maddening pain or ter- 
ror, will never, save in rare instances, really re- 
bel; obeying not men only, but women, children, 
and even the very tools and implements of man, 
so that a dog may lead him by the bridle. Like 
2 spoiled child, however, a horse will sometimes 
presume upon indulgence, and, to use a mother’s 
phrase, will try to see how far he can go. 

At such times he is best opposed not by vio- 
lence, but by firmness, re-enforced, perhaps, now 
and then by a sharp cut with the whip, which, giv- 
en unexpectedly at the precise moment of diso- 
bedience, will have the settling effect ascribed to 
the time-honored nursery “spank,” and will 
“bring him to his senses.” Generally, however, 
what seems insubordination is in reality nerv- 
ousness, which requires soothing, not punish- 
ment, and which you will be careful not to in- 
crease by fidgeting or by brusque movements of 
the reins. Even when severity is needed a re- 
proof in a cold, stern tone is often more effective 
than the lash. 

Thousands of young girls, who for various 
reasons can not ride in winter, have every sum- 
mer within reach horses quite as good as the av- 
erage of those at city riding-schools, but which 
they are never allowed to mount. 

They look wistfully at the honest animals, 
longing for the exercise which would be so ben- 
eficial to their health and to their physical devel- 
opment, while so delightfully exhilarating to their 
spirits; but one horse is pronounced “skittish,” 
another “ hard-mouthed,” and so on to the end. 
Nevertheless, some enterprising damsel manages 
to overcome all opposition, and, skirted, hatted, 
and gloved, sets off in fine spirits. The horse, 
accustomed to the resistance of a heavy vehicle, 
moves forward with slow and heavy strides. 
Urged to greater speed, he rolls his shoulders 
so that it is almost impossible to rise to his trot. 
When put to the canter he pounds along the 
road, his hind-feet kept well in the rear and his 
head swaying up and down, while, missing the 
customary support of the bearing-rein, he all the 
time leans his heavy head on his rider’s delicate 
arm, till it seems as if she would be pulled out of 
the saddle. However, the fresh open air is there, 
and the scenery; exercise, too, in plenty, and the 
pleasure of independent movement, so that our 
heroine is half inclined to persevere. But, alas! 
an equestrian party on well-bitted, light-stepping 
horses sweeps by, casting a pitying glance at her 
rustic mount and helpless plight. Mortified and 
discouraged, she goes home and dismounts, deter- 
mined not to try again. Nevertheless, her horse 
is very likely quite as good as theirs, and all he 
wants is a little “ handling,” as the horsemen 
say. For twenty-five dollars a riding-master will 
turn him over to her as docile and supple as any 
of them, and, with a little time and trouble, she 
can do it herself for nothing. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SERPENT LET LOOSE. 


\ ALTER CLIFFORD was so distressed at this 

outburst,and the prospect of actual litigation 
between his father and his sweetheart’s father, 
that Julia Clifford pitied him, and, after thinking a 
little, said she would stop it for the present. She 
then sat down, and in five minutes the docile pen 
of a female letter-writer produced an ingratiating 
composition impossible to resist. She apologized 
for her apparent insincerity, but would be candid, 
and confide the whole truth to Mr. Bell. Then 
she told him that Colonel Clifford “ had only just 
been saved from death by a miracle, and a re- 
lapse was expected in case of any great excite- 
ment or irritation, such as a doubtful lawsuit with 
a gentleman he disliked would certainly cause. 
The proposed litigation was, for various reasons, 
most distressing to his son and suceessor, Walter 
Clifford, and would Mr. Bell be so very kind as to 
put the question off as long as possible by any 
means he thought proper?” 

Walter was grateful, and said, “ What a com- 
fort to have a lady on one’s side !” 

“J would rather have a gentleman on mine,” 
said Julia, laughing. 

Mr. Bell wrote a discreet reply. He would wait 
till the Assizes—six weeks’ delay—and then write 
to the Colonel, postponing his visit. This he did, 
and promised to look up cases meantime. 

But these two allies not only baffled their iras- 
cible chief; they also humored him to the full. 
They never mentioned the name of Bartley, and 
they kept Perey Fitzroy out of sight in spite of 
his remonstrances, and, in a word, they made the 
Colonel's life so smooth that he thought he was 
going to have his‘own way in everything, and he 
improved in health and spirits; for you know it 
is an old saying, “ Always get your own way, and 
you'll never die in a pet.” 

And then what was still a tottering situation 
was kept on its legs by the sweet character and 
gentle temper of Mary Bartley. 

We have already mentioned that she .was su- 
perior to most women in the habit of close atten- 
tion to whatever she undertook. This was the 
real key to her facility in languages, history, mu- 
sic, drawing, and calisthenics, as her professor 
called female gymnastics. The flexible creature’s 
limbs were in secret steel. She could go thirty 
feet up a slack rope hand over hand with won- 
derful ease and grace, and hang by one hand for 
ten minutes to kiss the other to her friends. So 
the very day she was surprised into consenting to 
marry Walter secretly she sat down to the Mar- 
riage Service and learned it all by heart directly, 
and understood most of it. 

By this means she realized that now she had 
another man to obey as well as her father. So 
now, when Walter pressed her for secret meet- 
ings, she said, submissively, “Oh yes, if you in- 
sist.” She even remarked that she concluded 
clandestine meetings were the natural conse- 
quence of a clandestine marriage. 

She used to meet her husband in the day when 
she could, and often for five minutes under the 
moon, And she even promised to spend two or 
three days with him at the lakes if a safe oppor- 
tunity should occur. But for that she stipulated 
that Mr. Hope must be absent. 

Walter asked her why she was more afraid of 
Mr. Hope than of her father. 

Her eyes seemed to look inward dimly, and at 
first she said she didn’t know. But after pon- 
dering the matter a little she said, “ Because he 
watches me more closely than papa, and that is 
because— You won't tell anybody?” 

es.” 

“Not a soul, upon your honor ?” 

“Not a soul, dearest, upon my honor.” 

“Well, then, because he loves me more.” 

“Oh, come!” said Walter, incredulously. 

But Mary would neither resign her opinion nor 
pursue a subject which puzzled and grieved her. 

We have now indicated the peaceful tenor of 
things in Derbyshire for a period of some months. 
We shall have to show by-and-by that elements 
of discord were accumulating under the surface ; 
but at present we must leave Derbyshire, and deal 
very briefly with another tissue of events, begin- 
ning years ago, and running to a date three 
months, at least, ahead of Colonel Clifford’s re- 
covery, The reader will have no reason to regret 
this apparent interruption. Our tale hitherto has 
been rather sluggish; but it is in narrative as it 
is in nature, when two streams unite their forces 
the current becomes broader and stronger. 

Leonard Monckton was sent to Pentonville, and 
after some years transferred to Portland. In both 
places he played the game of an old hand; al- 
ways kept his temper and carnied everybody, 
especially the chaplain and the turnkeys. These 
last he treated as his only masters; and if they 
gave him short weight in bread or meat, catch 
him making matters worse by appealing to the 
governor! Toward the end of his time at Penton- 
ville he had some thought of suicide, but his spir- 
its revived at Portland, where he was cheered by 
the conversation of other villains. Their name 
was legion; but as he never met one of them 
again, except Ben Burnley, all those miscreants 
are happily irrelevant. And the reader need not 
fear an introduction to them, unless he should 
find himself garroted in some dark street or sub- 
urb, or his home rifled some dark and windy night. 
As for Ben Burnley, he was from the North coun- 
try, imprisoned for conspiracy and manslaughter 
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in an attack upon non-union miners. Toward 
the end of his time he made an attack upon a 
warder, and got five years more. Then Monck- 
ton showed him he was a fool, and expiained to 
him his own plan of conduct, and bade him ob- 
serve how popular he was with the warders, and 
reaped all the favor they dared. to show him. 

“He treated me like a dog,” said the man, 
sullenly. 

“T saw it,” said Leonard. “And if I had been 
you I would have said nothing, but waited till my 
time was out, and then watched for him till he 
got his day out, and settled his hash. That is 
the way for your sort. As for me, killing is a 
poor revenge; it is too soon over. Do you think 
I don’t mean to be revenged on that skunk Bart- 
ley, and above all on that scoundrel Hope, who 
planted the swag in my pockets, and let me into 
this hole for fourteen years?” Then, with ali his 
self-command, he burst into a torrent of curses, 
and his pale face was ghastly with hate, and his 
eyes glared with demoniac fire, for hell raged in 
his heart. 

Just then a warder approached, and to Burn- 
ley’s surprise, who did not see him coming, Monck- 
ton said, gently, “And therefore, my poor fellow, 
do just consider that you have broken the law, 
and the warders are only doing their duty and 
earning their bread, and if you were a warder to- 
morrow, you’d have to do just what they do.” 

“Av,” said the warder, in passing, ‘“ you may 
lecture the bloke, but you will not make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

hat was true, but nevertheless the smooth vil- 
lain Monckton obtained a great ascendency over 
this rough, shock-headed ruffian Burnley, and he 
got into no more scrapes. He finished his two 
sentences, and left before Monckton. This pre- 
cious pair revealed to each other certain passages 
in their beautiful lives. Monckton’s were only 
half-confidences, but Burnley told Monckton he 
had been concerned with others in a burglary at 
Stockton, and also in the death of an overseer in 
a mine in Wales, and gave the particulars with a 
sort of quaking gusto, and washing his hands 
nervously in the tainted air all the time. To be 
sure the overseer had earned his fate; he had 
himself been guilty of a crime—he had been true 
to his employer. 

The grateful Burnley left Portland at last, and 
promised faithfully to send word to a certain 
friend of Monckton’s, in London, where he was, 
and what he was doing. Meantime he begged 
his way northward from Portland, for the south- 
ern provinces were a dead letter to him. 

Monckton’s wife wrote to him as often as the 
rules of the jail permitted, and her letters were 
full of affection, and of hope that their separation 
would be shortened. She went into all the details 
of her life, and it was now a creditable one. 
Young women are educated practically in Ger- 
many; and Lucy was not only a good scholar, 
and almost a linguist, but excellent at all needle- 
work, and, better still, could cut dresses and other 
garments in the best possible style. After one 
or two inferior places, she got a situation with an 
English countess; and from that time she was 
passed as a treasure from one member of the 
aristocracy to another, and received high stipends, 
and presents of at least equal value. Being a 
German, she put by money, and let her husband 
know it. But in the seventh year of her enforced 
widowhood her letters began to undergo subtle 
changes, one after another. 

First there were little exhibitions of impatience. 
Then there were signs of languor and a diminu- 
tion of gush, 

Then there were stronger protestations of affec- 
tion than ever. 

Then there were mixed with these protesta- 
tions queries whether the truest affection was not 
that which provided for the interests of the be- 
loved person. 

Then in the eighth year of Monckton’s impris- 
onment she added to remarks of the above kind 
certain confessions that she was worn out with 
anxieties, and felt her lonely condition; that 
youth and beauty did not last forever; that she 
had let slip opportunities of doing herself sub- 
stantial service, and him too, if he could look at 
things as coolly now as he used to; and she be- 
gan to think she had done wrong. 

This line once adopted was never given up, 
though it was accompanied once or twice with 
passionate expressions of regret at the vanity of 
long-cherished hopes. Then came a letter or two 
more in which the fair writer described herself 
as torn this way and that way, and not knowing 
what to do for the best, and inveighed aguinst 
Fate. 

Then came a long silence. 

Then came a short letter imploring him, if he 
loved her as she loved him, to try and forget her, 
except as one who would always watch over his 
interests, and weep for him in secret. 

“ Crocodile !” said Monckton, with a cold sneer. 

All this showed him it was his interest not to 
lose his hold on her. So he always wrote to her 
in a beautiful strain of faith, affection, and con- 
stancy. 

But this part of the comedy was cut short by 
the lady discontinuing the correspondence and 
concealing her address for years. 

“ Ah!” said Monckton, “she wants to cure me. 
That cock won’t fight, my beauty. A month be- 
fore he was let loose upon society came a sur- 
prise—a letter from his wife, directing him to 
call at the office of a certain solicitor in Serjeant’s 
Inn, Fleet Street, when he would receive £50 upon 
his personal receipt, and a similar sum from time 
to time, provided he made no attempt to discover 
her, or in any way disturb her life. ‘“ Oh, Leon- 
ard,” said she, “vou ruined me once. Pray do 
not destroy me again. You may be sure I am 
not happy; but I am in peace and comfort, and 
Iam old enough to know their value. Dear Leon- 
ard, I offer them both to you. Pray, pray do not 
despise them, and, whatever you do, do not offend 
against the law again. You see how strong itis.” 





Monckton read this with calm indifference. He 
did not expect a woman to give him a pension 
unconditionally, or without some little twaddle by 
way of drawback. He called on the lawyer, and 
sent in his name. He was received by the lawyer 
in person, and eyed very keenly. “I am directed 
to cail here for £50, sir,” said he. 

“Yes, Mr. Monckton. I believe the payment 
is conditional.” 

“No, sir; not the first £50. It is the future 
payments that are to depend upon my conniving 
at my wife’s infidelity ;” and with that he handed 
him the letter, 

The lawyer perused it, and said: “You are 
right, sir. The £50 shall be paid to you imme- 
diately ; but we must request you to consider that 
our client is your friend, and acts by our advice, 
and that it will not be either graceful or delicate 
to interpret her conduct to her discredit.” 

“My good sir,” said Monekton, with one of his 
cynical sneers, “every time your client pays me 
£50, put on the receipt that black is white in 
matters of conjugal morality, and I'll sign the 
whole acknowledgment.” 

Finding he had such a serpent to deal with, the 
lawyer cut the dialogue short, and paid the money. 
However, as Monckton was leaving, he said: “‘ You 
can write to us when you want any more, and 
would it be discreet of me to ask where we can 
address you ?” 

“Why not?” said Monckton. “TI have nothing 
to conceal. However, all I can tell you at pre- 
sent is that I um going to Hull to try and find a 
couple of rogues.” 

To Hull he went, breathing avarice and venge- 
ance. This dangerous villain was quite master of 
Bartley’s secret, and Hope’s. To be sure, when 
Hope first discovered him in Bartley’s office, he 
was puzzled at the sudden interference of that 
stranger. He had only seen Hope’s back until 
this, and, moreover, Hope had been shabbily 
dressed in black cloth hard worn, whereas he was in 
a new suit of tweed when he exposed Monckton’s 
villainy. But this was explained at the trial, and 
Monckton instructed his attorney to cross-exam- 
ine Hope about his own great fraud ; but counsel 
refused to do so, either because he disbelieved 
his client, or thought such a cross-examination 
would be stopped, or set the court still more 
against his client. 

Monckton raged at this, and, of course, said he 
had been bought by the other side. But- now he 
was delighted that his enemies’ secret had never 
been inquired into, and that he could fall on them 
both like a thunder-bolt. 

He was at Hull next day, and rambled about 
the old shop, and looked in at the windows. Ali 
new faces, and on the door-plate, “ Atkinson & 
Co.” 

Then he went in, and asked for Mr. Bartley. 

Name not known. 

“Why, he used to be here. 
ploy.” 

No; nobody knew Mr. Bartley. 

Could he see Mr. Atkinson ? 

Certainly. Mr. Atkinson would be there at two 
o'clock. 

Monckton, after some preamble, asked whether 
he had riot sueceeded in this business to Mr. Rob- 
ert Bartley. 

No. He had bought the business from Mrs. 
Duplex, a widow residing in this town, and he 
happened to know that her husband had taken it 
from Whitaker, a merchant at Boston. 

“Ts he alive, sir?” 

“T believe so, and very well known.” 

Monckton went off to Whitaker, and learned 
from him that he had bought the business from 
Bartley, but it was many years ago, and he had 
never heard of tiie purchaser since that day. 

Monckton returned to London baffled. What 
was he to do? Go to a secret-inquiry office ? 
Advertise that if Mr. Robert Bartley, late of Hull, 
would write to a certain agent, he would hear of 
something to his advantage? He did not much 
fancy either of these plans. He wanted to pounce 
on Bartley, or Hope, or both. 

Then he argued thus: ‘“ Bartley has got lots of 
money now, or he would not have given up busi- 
ness. Ten to one he lives in London, or visits it. 
I will try the Park.” 

Well, he did try the Park, both at the riding 
hour and the driving hour. He saw no Bartley 
at either time. 

But one day in the Lady’s Mile, as he listlessly 
watched the carriages defile slowly past him, with 
every now and then a jam, there crawled past 
him a smart victoria, and in it a beautiful woman 
with glorious dark eyes, and a lovely little boy, 
the very image of her. It was his wife and her 
son. 

Monckton started, but the lady gave no sign of 
recognition. She bowed, but it was to a gentle- 
man at Monckton’s side, who had raised his hat 
to her with marked respect. 

“What a beautiful crechaar!” said a little 
swell to the gentleman in question. ‘ You know 
her ?” 

“ Very slightly.” 

“Who is she? A duchess ?” 

“No; a stock-broker’s wife, Mrs. Braham. 
Why, she is a known beauty.” 

That was enough for Monckton. He hung 
back a little, and followed the carriage. He cal- 
culated that if it left the Park at Hyde Park ecor- 
ner, or the Marble Arch, he could take a hansom 
and follow it. 

When the victoria got clear of the crowd at 
the corner, Mrs. Braham leaned forward a mo- 
ment and whispered a word to her coachman. 
Instantly the carriage dashed at the Chester- 
tield Gate and into Mayfair at such a swift trot 
that there was no time to get a cab and keep it 
in sight. . 

Monckton lighted a cigarette. 
said he, satirically. 
winked.” 

The next day he went to the lawyer and said, 
“T have a little favor to ask you, sir.” 
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The lawyer was on his guard directly, but said 
nothing. 

“ An interview—in this office—with Mrs. Bra- 
ham.” 

The lawyer winced, but went on his guard again 
directly. 

“Client of ours ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Braham? Braham ?” said the lawyer, affect- 
ing to search the deep caverns of professional 
memory. 

“Stock-broker’s wife.” 

“Where do they live ?” 

“What! don’t you know? Place of business 
—Threadneedle Street. Place of bigamy—Port- 
man Square.” 

“T have no authority to grant a personal inter- 
view with any such person.” 

“But you have no power to hinder one, and it 
is her interest the meeting should take place 
here, and the stock-broker be out of it.” 

The lawyer reflected. 

“Will you promise me it shall be a friendly 
interview? You will never go to her husband ?” 

“Her stock-broker, you mean. NotI. If she 
comes to me here when I want her.” 

“ Will that be often ?” 

“T think not. I have a better card to play 
than Mrs. Braham. I only want her to help me to 
find certain people. Shall we say twelve o’clock 
to-morrow ?” 


The lawyer called on Mrs. Braham, and after 
an agitated and tearful interview, persuaded her 
to keep the appointment. 

“Consider,” said he,“ what you gain by mak- 
ing our office the place of meeting. Establish 
that at once. It’s a point of defense.” 

The meeting took place in the lawyer’s pri- 
vate room, and Mrs, Braham was so overcome that 
she nearly fainted. Then she was hysterical, and 
finally tears relieved her. 

When she came to this point, Monckton, who 
had looked upon the whole exhibition as a mere 
preliminary form observed by females, said, 

“Come, Lucy, don’t be silly. I am not here to 
spoil your little game, but to play my own. The 
question is, will you help me to make my for- 
tune?” 

“Oh, that I will, if you will not break up my 
home.” 

“Not such a fool, my dear. Catch me killing 
amilch-cow! You give me a percentage on your 
profits, and I’m dumb.” 

“Then all you want is more money ?” 

“That is all; and I shall not want that in a 
month’s time.” 

“T have brought £100, Leonard,” she said, 
timidly. 

“Sensible girl. Hand it over.” 

Two white hands trembled at the strings of a 
little bag, and took out ten crisp notes. 

Leonard took them with satisfaction. 

“There,” said he. “This will last me till I 
have found Bartley and Hope, and made my for- 
tune.” 

“Hope!” said Mrs. Braham. “Oh, pray keep 
clear of him! Pray don’t attack Aim again. He 
is such an able man!” 

“T will not attack him again to be defeated. 
Forewarned, forearmed. Indeed, if I am to bleed 
Bartley, I don’t know how I can be revenged on 
Hope. That is the cruel thing. But don’t you 
trouble about my business, Lucy, unless,” said 
he, with a sneer, “you can tell me where to find 
them, and so save me a lot of money.” 

“Well, Leonard,” said Lucy, “it can’t be so very 
hard to find Hope. You know where that young 
man lives that you—that I—” 

“Oh, Walter Clifford! Yes, of course I know 
where he lives. At Clifford Hall, in Derbyshire.” 

“ Well, Leonard, Hope saved him from prison, 
and ruined you. That young man had a good 
heart. He would not forget such a kindness. 
He may not know where Mr. Bartley lives, but 
surely he will know where Hope is.” 

‘“‘Luey,” said Leonard, “you are not such a 
fool as you were. It is a chance, at all events. 
I'll go down to that neighborhood directly, I'll 
have a first-rate disguise, and spy about, and pick 
up all I can.” 

“And you will never say anything or do any- 
thing to— Oh, Leonard, ’m a bad wife. I 
never can be a good one now to anybody. But 
I’m a good mother; and I thought God had for- 
given me, when he sent me my little angel. You 
will never ruin his poor mother, and make her 
darling blush for her !” 

“Curse me if I do!” said Leonard, betrayed 
into a moment’s warmth. But he was soon him- 
self again. ‘ There,” said he, “I'll leave the lit- 
tle bloke my inheritance. Perhaps you don’t 
know I’m heir to a large estate in Westmore- 
land; no end of land, and half a lake, and only 
eleven lives between the estate and me. I will leave 
my ‘great expectations’ to that young bloke. 
What’s his Christian name ?” 

“ Augustus,” 

“ And what’s his father’s name ?” 

“ Jonathan.” 

Leonard then left all his property, real and 
personal, and all that should ever accrue to him, 
to Augustus Braham, son of Jonathan Braham, 
and left Lucy Braham sole executrix and trustee. 

Then he hurried into the outer office, signed 
this document, and got it witnessed. The clerks 
proposed to engross it. 

“What for?” said he. “This is the strongest 
form. All in the same handwriting as the sig- 
oe forgery made easy are your engrossed 
wills. 

He took it in to Mrs. Braham, and read it to her, 
and gave it her. He meant it all as a joke; he 
read it with a sneer. But the mother’s heart 
overflowed. She put it in her bosom, and kissed 
his hand. 

“Ob, Leonard,” said she, “ God bless you! Now 
I see you mean noillto meand mine. You don’t 
love me enough to be angry with me. But it all 








comes back to me. A woman, can’t forget her 
first. Now promise me one thing; don’t give 
way to revenge or avarice. You are so wise 
when you are cool, but no man can give way to 
his passions and be wise. Why run any more 
tisks? He is liberal to me, and I’m not extrava- 
gant. I can allow you more than I said, and 
wrong nobody.” 

Monckton interrupted her, thus: “There, old 
girl, you are a good sort; you always were. But 
not bleed that skunk Bartley, and not be revenged 
on that villain Hope? Id rather die where I 
stand, for they have turned my blood to gall, and 
lighted hell in my heart this many a year of mis- 
ery.” 

He held out his hand to her; it was cold. She 
grasped it in her warm, soft palm, and gave him 
one strange, searching look with her glorious 
eyes ; and so they parted, 

Next day, at dusk, there arrived at the Dun 
Cow an elderly man with a large carpet-bag and 
a strapped bundle of patterns—tweed, kersey, 
velveteen, and corduroys. He had a short gray 
mustache and beard, very neat; and appeared to 
be a commercial traveller. 

In the evening he asked for brandy, old rum, 
lemons, powdered sugar, a kettle, and a punch- 
bowl. A huge one, relic of a past age, was pro- 
duced. He mixed delicious punch, and begged 
the landlady to sit down and taste it. She com- 
plied, and pronounced it first-rate. He enticed 
her into conversation. 

She was a rattling gossip, and told him first 
her own grievances. Here was the village en- 
larging, and yet no more custom coming to her 
because of the beer-house. The very mention of 
this obnoxious institution moved her bile directly. 
“A pretty gentleman,” said she, “to brew his 
own beer and undersell a poor widow that have 
been here all her days and her fatheg before her! 
But the Colonel won’t let me be driven out alto- 
gether, no more will Mr. Walter: he do manage 
for the old gentleman now.” 

Monckton sipped and waited for the name of 
Hope, but it did not come. The good lady del- 
uged him with the things that interested her. She 
was to have a bit of a farm added on to the Dun 
Cow. It was to be grass land, and not much la- 
bor wanted. She couldn’t undertake that; was 
it likely? But for milking of cows and making 
butter or cheese, that she was as good at as here 
and there one; and if she could have the custom 
of the miners for her milk. “ But, la, sir,” said 
she, “Tl go bail as that there Bartley will take 
and set up a dairy against me, as he have a beer 
shop.” 

“ Bartley ?” said Monckton, inquiringly. 

“ Ay, sir; him as owns the mine, and the beer 
shop, and all, worse luck for me.” 

“Bartley? Who is he?” 

“Oh, one of those chaps that rise from nothing 
nowadays. Came here to farm; but that was a 
blind, the Colonel says. Sunk a mine, he did, 
and built a pit village, and turns everything into 
brass [money]. But there, you are a stranger, 
sir; what is all this to you ?” 

“Why, it is very interesting,” said Monckton. 
“Mistress, I always like to hear the whole history 
of every place I stop at, especially from a sensi- 
ble woman like you, that sees to the bottom of 
things. Do have another glass. Why, I should 
be as dull as ditch-water, now, if I had not your 
company.” 

“Ta, sir, ’'m sure you are welcome to my 
company in a civil way; and for the matter of 
that you are right; life is life, and there’s plenty 
to be learned in a public—do but open your eyes 
and ears.” 

“Have another glass with me. I am praised 
for my punch.” 

“You deserve it,sir. Better was never brewed.” 

She sipped and sipped, and smacked her lips, 
till it was all gone. 

This glass colored her cheeks, brightened her 
eyes, and even loosened her tongue, though that 
was pretty well oiled by nature. 

“ Well, sir,” said she, “you are a bird of pas- 
sage, here to-day and gone to-morrow, and it don’t 
matter much what I tell you, so long as I don’t 
tell no lies. There will be a row in this village.” 

Having delivered this formidable prophecy, the 
coy dame pushed her glass to her companion for 
more, and leaning back cozily in the old-fashion- 
ed high-backed chair, observed the effect of her 
thunder-bolt. 

Monckton rubbed his hands. “I’m glad of it,” 
said he, genially; “that is to say, provided my 
good hostess does not suffer by it.” 

“I’m much beholden to you, sir,” said the lady. 
“You are the civilest-spoken gentleman I have 
entertained this manyaday. Here’s your health, 
and wishing you luck in your business, and many 
happy days well spent. My service to you, sir.” 

“The same to you, ma’am.” 

“Well, sir, in regard to a row between the gen- 
tlefolks—not that I call that there Bartley one— 
judge for yourself. You are a man of the world 
and a man of business, and an elderly man ap- 
parently.” 

“ At all events, I am older than you, madam.” 

“That is as may be,” said Mrs. Dawson, dryly. 
“We hain’t got the parish register here, and all 
the better for me. So once more I say, judge for 
yourself.” 

“ Well, madam,” said Monckton, “I will try, if 
you will oblige me with the facts.” 

“That is reasonable,” said Mrs. Dawson, lofti- 
ly, but after some little consideration. “The facts 
I will declare, and not a lie among ’em.” 

“That will be a novelty,” thought her cynical 
hearer, but he held his tongue, and looked re- 
spectfully attentive. 

“Colonel Clifford,” said Mrs. Dawson, “hates 
Bartley like poison, and Bartley him. The Col- 
one] vows he will have him off the land and out 
of the bowels of the earth, and he have sent him 
a lawyer’s letter; for everything leaks out in this 
village, along of the servants’ chattering. Bart- 
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that. He defies the Colonel, and they'll go at it 
hammer and tongs at the ’Sizes, and spend a mint 
of money in law. That’s one side of the ques- 
tion. But there’s another. Master Walter is 
deep in love with Miss Mary.” 

“Who is she ?” 

“Who is she? Why, Bartley’s daughter, to 
be sure; not as -I’d believe it if I hadn’t known 
her mother, for she is no more like him in her 
looks or her ways than a tulip is to a dandelion. 
She is the loveliest girl in the county, and better 
than she’s bonny. You don’t catch her drawing 
bridle at her papa’s beer-house, and she never 
passes my picture. It’s ‘Oh, Mrs. Dawson, I am 
so thirsty, a glass of your good cider, please, and 
a little hay and water for Deersfoot.’ That’s her 
way, bless your silly heart! She ain’t dry; and 
Deersfoot, he’s full of beans, and his coat’s like 
satin; but that’s Miss Mary’s way of letting me 
know that she’s my customer, and nobody else’s 
in the town. God bless her, and send her many 
happy days with the man of her heart, and that 
is Walter Clifford, for she is just as fond of him 
as he is of her. I seen it all from the first day. 
Twas love at first sight, and still a-growing to 
this day. Them old fogies may tear each other 
to pieces, but they won’t part such lovers as those. 
There’s not a girl in the village that doesn’t run 
to look at them, and admire them, and wish them 
joy. Ay,and you mark my words, they are young, 
but they have got a spirit, both of them. Miss 
Mary, she looks you in the face like a lion and a 
dove all in one. They may lead her, but they 
won’t drive her. And Walter, he’s a Clifford from 
top to toe. Nothing but death will part them two. 
Them’s the facts, sir, without a lie, which now 
Im a-waiting for judgment.” 

“Mrs. Dawson,” said Monckton, solemnly, 
“since you do me the honor to ask my opinion, 
I say that out of these facts a row will certainly 
arise, and a deadly one.” 

“Tt must, sir; and Will Hope will have to take 
aside. ’Tis no use his trying to be everybody’s 
friend this time, though that’s his natural char- 
acter, poor chap.” 

Monckton’s eyes flashed fire, but he suppress- 
ed all appearance of excitement, and asked who 
Mr. Hope was. 

Mrs. Dawson brightened at the very name of 
her favorite, and said, ‘‘ Whois Will Hope? Why, 
the cleverest man in Derbyshire, for one thing ; 
but he is that Bartley’s right-hand man, worse 
luck. He is inspector of the mine and factotum. 
He is the handiest man in England. He invents 
machines, and makes fiddles and plays ’em, and 
mends all their clocks and watches and wheel- 
barrows, and charges ’em naught. He makes 
hisself too common. I often tell him so, Says 
I,‘ Why dost let ’em all put on thee su? Serve 
thee right if I was to send thee my pots and pans 
tomend.’ ‘ And so do,’ says he, directly. ‘ There’s 
no art in it, if you can make the sawder, and I 
ean do that, by the Dick and Harry!’ And one day 
T said to him, ‘ Do take w look at this fine new cow 
of mine as cost me twenty-five good shillings and 
a quart of ale. Whatever is the matter with her ? 
She looks like the skin of a cow flattened against 
the board.’ So says he, ‘ Nay, she’s better drawn 
than nine in ten; but she wants light and shade. 
Send her to my workshop.’ ‘ Ay, ay,’ says 1; ‘ thy 
workshop is like the charch-yard ; we be all bound 
to go there one day or t’other.’ Well, sir, if you 
believe me, when they brought her home and hung 
her again she almost knocked my eye out. There 
was three or four more women looking on, and [ 
mind all on us skreeked a bit, and our hands went 
up in the air as if one string had pulled the lot; 
and says Bet Morgan, the carter’s wife, ‘ Lord 
sake, gie me a bucket somebody, and let me milk 
her!’ ‘Nay, but thou shalt milk me,’ said I, and 
a pint of fourpenny I gave her, then and there, for 
complimenting of my cow. Will Hope, he’s every- 
body’s friend. He made the Colonel a crutch with 
his own hands, which the Colonel can use no other 
now. Walter swears by him. Miss Mary dotes 
on him: he saved her life in the river when she 
was a girl, The very miners give him a good 
word, though he is very strict with them; and as 
for Bartley, it’s my belief he owes all his good 
luck to Will Hope. And to think he was born 
in this village, and left it a poor lad; ay, and he 
came back here one day as poor as Job, seems 
but other day, with his bundle on his back and 
his poor little girl in his hand. I dare say I fed 
them both with whatever was going, poor bodies.” 

“What was she like ?” 

“A poor little wizened thing. She had beau- 
tiful golden hair, though.” 

“Like Miss Bartley’s ?” 

“ Something, but lighter.” 

“Have you ever seen her since ?” 

“No; and I never shall.” 

“Who knows ?” 

“Nay, sir. [asked him after her one day when 
he came home for good. He never answered me, 
and he turned away as if I had stung him. She 
has followed her mother, no doubt. And so now 
she is gone he’s well-to-do; and that is the way 
of it, sir. God sends mouths where there is no 
meat, and meat where there’s no mouths. But 
He knows best, and sees both worlds at once. 
We can oniy see this one—that’s full of trouble.” 

Monckton now began to yawn, for he wanted 
to be alone and think over the schemes that 
floated before him now. 

“You are sleepy, sir,” said Mrs. Dawson. “I'll 
go and see your bed is all right.” 

He thanked her and filled her glass. She toss- 
ed it off like a man this time, and left him to 
doze in his chair. 

Doze, indeed! Never did a man’s eyes move 
to and fro more restlessly. Every faculty was 
strung to the utmost. 

At first as all the dramatis persone he was in 
search of came out one after another from that 
gossip’s tongue, he was amazed and delighted 
to find that instead of having to search for one 
of them in one part of England, and another in 
another, he had got them all ready to his hand. 








But soon he began to see that they were too near 
each other, and some of them interwoven, and all 
the more dangerous to attack. 

He saw one thing at a glance. That it would 
be quite a mistake to settle a plan of action. 
That is sometimes a great advantage in dealing 
with the unguarded. But it creates a stiffness. 
Here all must be supple and fitted with watchful 
tact to the situation as it rose. Everything 
would have to be shot flying. 

Then as to the immediate situation. Reader, did 
ever you see a careful setter run suddenly into 
the middle of a covey who were not on their feet 
nor close together, but a little dispersed and re- 
posing in high cover in the middle of the day ? 
No human face is ever so intense or human 
form more rigid. He knows that one bird is 
three yards from his nose, another the same dis- 
tance from either ear, and, in short, that they are 
all about him, and to frighten one is to frighten 
all. 

His tail quivers, and then turns to steel, like 
his limbs. His eyes glare; his tongue fears to 
pant; it slips out at one side of his teeth and 
they close on it. Then slowly, slowly, he goes 
down, noiseless as a cat, and crouches on the 
long covert, whether turnips, rape, or clover. 

Even so did this designing cur crouch in the 
Dun Cow. 

The loyal quadruped is waiting for his master, 
and his anxiety is disinterested. The biped cur 
was waiting for the first streak of dawn to slip 
away to some more distant and safe hiding-place 
and sally-port than the Dun Cow, kept by a wo- 
man who was devoted to Hope, to Walter, and to 
Mary, and had all her wits about her—mother- 
wit included. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





“THE SHORTEST WAY HOME IS 

THE LONGEST WAY ROUND.” 
See illustration on page 268. 
IHIS very effective picture well illustrates the 
I familiar adage which forms its legend. The 
rider, in endeavoring to take a short-cut home, 
has strayed into a bog, from which it will evi- 
dently need much time and patience to extricate 
himself, and so extended is the morass that he 
seems in a fair way to be forced to quote an- 
other old catch, slightly adapted to suit the occa- 
sion, “We can’t go home till morning.” Short- 
cuts are apt to be dangerous in many ways. There 
are few royal roads, indeed, to anything worth 
having; and the surest way of attaining one’s 
goal is generally by the beaten path of patient 
endeavor, joined with straightforwardness of pur- 
pose. 





ANSWHRS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sunsortsrn.—Have brown come on top in your silk 
pleatings, and have a polonaise of the same shade of 
cashmere, with a soft vest of the silk. Red will not 
avewer with this shade of brown 

E. C. F.—We can not undertake to publish patterns 
by individual request. Perhaps the crochet slipper in 
Bazar No. 51, Vol. XV., or that in No, 53, Vol. XIV., 
would answer. 

Betie.—Your question is obscure. 

Mawser.—A blue flannel dress, one of white mull 
trimmed with Oriental lace, a checked summer silk or 
cashmere, and some pretty ginghams and muslins for 
lawn tennis dresses, will be the best outlay of your $75. 
You will have to make these dresses yourself, and you 
will gather hints from reading the Bazar. 

Fiorenor L.—Read hints about spring dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 13, Vol. XVII. In- 
stead of gray velveteen for a spring suit, get gray 
cashmere, with a blue velvet vest, cuffs, and collar to the 
basque, a pleated skirt with tucks across the pleats, and 
Greek drapery. A black satin with jet trimmings is 
for your best dress; if for the house, make a demi-train ; 
if for both house and street, have an adjustable train. 
A small short mantle of camel’s-hair or Cheviot will 
suit you for spring and for travelling. A gray straw 
hat will answer with both of these dresses. Tan or 
gray gloves are worn with dresses of any color. 

Ipano.—Get red straw matting for your cottage, and 
add Turkish rugs. Have scrim and red plush curtains 
like those illustrated on page 164, of Bazar No. 11, Vol. 
XVII. Paint your walls in light gray or écru, as the 
rooms are dark. 

Cantan.—Get brown lady’s cloth or else mixed Chev- 
iot for a spring jacket or long wrap. 

Frienp OF THE Bazar.—Get a red and gold Wilton 
carpet of mixed small figures for the front room, and 
moss tints with gold for that nextit. Have écra shades 
for your painted wall, with brown and red and gold 
in the dado. The carpet should be in darker tones, 
and the floor hard wood. Have tiles for your vestibule, 
and put gay India silk curtains on rods next your 
glass vestibule door; the écrn and red India silks are 
suitable, and introduce color as prettily almost as 
stained glass. 

E..en.—For your plaid wrapper get dull copper red 
and olive plaid flannel, and make it with a soft vest of 
either color in front. 

84.—Make your print morning dress with a belted 
waist, short skirt, and an apron over-skirt. 

Reaper tn VirGinta.—Jerseys have been worn here 
for three years, and will continue in fashion. 

Despatr.—Add the maroon lines of paint, cover your 
walls with pictures, and furnish with maroon instead 
of olive and brown. 

W. F. P.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XVIL. 

A. E. P.—Get lighter cashmere for a basque or polo- 
naise over your mouse-colored skirt of silk. 

F. L. L.—The basque will be suitable for the street ; 
you will need four yards of material, single width. 

Ouy Reaver or Bazan.—For the young girl’s white 
veiling dress see design on page 133, of Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. XVII. Velvet ribbon loops will be the trimming. 

A Sunsoriner.—Get blue and white India silk or 
French foulard for a basque and drapery, with a soft 
vest and puffed skirt of your corn-flower blue surah. 
Trim with blue velvet ribbon and Oriental lace. 

Weastrr.—The bride wears her veil during the re- 
ception that follows the ceremony. Wedding cake is 
now put up in small boxes and given the guests to take 
home. ‘The bride leads the way to the dining-room. 

IGnonant Youne Lapy.—Yes ; you were in the wrong. 
Always wear your hat and gloves to any sort of aday 
reception, unless you are asked to receive with the 
family. 

oe informal letter from your mother to the 
groom’s mother will be the best way to invite your ex- 

ected relatives; all those family invitations should be 
informal and in the first person. 

Rraina.—The white mull dress should be three- 
fourths longer bebind than in front. White kid gloves 
and a white tulle veil. Have no flowers in the hair. 
You need no attendants at a double wedding. We 
have not space here for giving you suggestions about 
cards. The two newly married pairs can attend each 
other at the altar, and walk down the centre aisle after 
the ceremony. The desigu you choose for your dress 
is appropriate. 
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Fig. 1.—Fieurep Ciota Petissr. Fig. 2.—Orroman Sirk MANTLE. Fig. 8.—D1aconat CLotH MANTLE. Fig. 4.—Pieatep Snoutper Capr.—[For pattern Fig. 8—O; 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 24-27.] For descrip 
No. L, Figs. 1-7. No. VIL, Figs. 40-46. 


Fig. 5.—Coat ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. Fig. 7.—I 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 28-35. 


Fig. 6.—Kitt scrt ror Boy rrom 2 to 8 Years on, 
For description see Supplement, 
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Fig. 8.—Ortroman Sink Visiter. Fig. 9—Lone Croak or Piatn ano Ficurep CLotu. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, 


-, Figs. 8-14, 
Fiz. 7.—Dress ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 10.—Scit ror Boy From Fig. 11.—YotnG Lapy’s Ciotn 
~ ; 1 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 12.—Drrss ror Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 
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THE MAN SHE CARED FOR* 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “* Hanns or Jvustior,” “ For Her Saxe,” 
*Cowarp Consoienor,” “ Litter Kate 
Kinny,” “ Poon Humanity,” ETO. 


BOOK THE FOURTH. 
CRUEL TRUTHS. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
A CALL AT MR. FAYRE’S. 


HE sudden death of the mistress of Ilvercombe 

Park had foiled many intentions for better 

and worse, retarded the actions of our charac- 
ters, and sown the seeds of various changes. 

Hamilton Redclove did not, as our readers are 
aware, take his departure to London on the morn- 
ing that he bad announced his intention of so do- 
ing. He Was not required as escort for his cousin 
Frances, who had been asked by her father to re- 
main as a spy in her own interest, and who, re- 
senting advice, had, with woman-like contrariety, 
resolved to retuyn to London immediately. He 
was in no hurry to reach town on his own account, 
and the death of old Mrs. Dangerfield had ren- 
dered him anxious to see—though surely this was 
no business of his—in what particular way the 
catastrophe would affect one in whom he felt a 
strong interest. 

Hamilton Redclove remained at Grayling, keep- 
ing himself out of the way of the heiress and out 
of the way of his cousins until the day of the fu- 
neral, when he walked into the big drawing-room, 
and heard the will read which made Aggie Challis 
rich, and walked out again without offering his 
congratulations. 

He looked in at Mr. Fayre’s to tell the news, 
and to inveigh against the greed of the relatives 
whom he had confronted; and he spoke some- 
what bitterly against riches in general, as we wise 
folk, without much chance of them, are in the 
habit of doing. He foresaw trouble ahead, too, 
and opposition to the will, and a hard fight for 
Aggie Challis. He did not believe in his cousin 
Frances sitting down to the loss with complacency, 
and he feared her power as executrix, should her 
pride or her cupidity resent the last wishes of 
Paul Dangertield’s mother, 

Therefore he waited in Grayling. He would be 
glad to know that Agnes Challis’s position in life 
was secure before he went away; that he left her 
with many friends, and with not a single enemy 
in the world ; and when he learned that his cousin 
was anxious to carry out the contents of the will 
to the letter, he began to think that his wishes 
might come true, and he might leave her very 
safely. In his heart he would have been glad of 
an opportunity to show himself her friend again, 
and in some way or other which even her troubles 
might bring about; but there were no troubles 
ahead, and no chance of demonstrating the inten- 
sity of his friendship. 

The story was at an end, and it was time to go 
away. Aggie Challis would come into her rights, 
and marry Daniel Overdown. The man who had 
cared for her in her poverty and tribulation—and 
the man she cared for!—would be rewarded by 
prosperity, and by that love of hers, without which 
prosperity would not be worth having. 

It was like a play, and it ended with the har- 
monious coupling of the characters. This was 
the fifth act, thc green curtain was descending, 
and everybody was happy in the glare of the foot- 
lights, save himself—who was out of that little 
love drama, and glowering at it enviously from a 
back seat inthe pit. He could not help feeling 
envious at times; he tried not, but there were 
many moments of failure. He was sorry Aggie 
was going to marry the gunsmith; for her sake 
only, he considered, until he discovered that he 
could not fix on any individual whom he or she 
had ever known, that he would be glad to see her 
husband. She was better by herself, in the clear 
light of day about her, and as he had ever known 
her; what did she want to marry for, ere she had 
had time to look round and to realize the change 
which her new world and her new position in it 
created? Not that she would change with the 
world, or that the gunsmith, Overdown, would not 
make her a good husband; but he could not re- 
flect calmly upon the idea of Aggie Challis’s com- 
ing marriage. It was no business of his; still it 
made him miserable to think of it; it unsettled 
him disastrously. 

He had become very friendly with the Fayres 
of late days, and he had taken an odd fancy for 
the society of Sam Challis, who, though rough 
and outspoken, was a man of intelligence, and 
whose stories of the New World constituted a 
greater temptation to his listener than he was 
aware of at the time. Besides, Sam Challis was 
an honest fellow, Hamilton considered, and had 
paid him back his two hundred pounds, when 
money was of service to him, and Sam was going 
to a land where it was easy to earn more, the 

yan being in the right groove, and able and in- 
. se sy 

“Sam, you must take me with you,” he said 
one day, when they were both at the vicarage, 

Samuel Challis had fallen into the habit of 
calling at the vicarage very frequently himself, 
and neither Mr. Fayre nor his daughter, especial- 
ly his daughter, could understand why he dropped 
in so constantly. 

“What! to America ?” 

wit. ad 

“You'll not care for roughing it in my part of 
the country,” said Sam Challis. 

“Tam not afraid of work.” 

“There are your friends in England.” 

“T haven’t one friend froin: whom I shall be 
sorry to part,” said Hamilton. 





* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar No. 46, Vol. XVI. 


“ That’s a compliment,” said Bella, with a mock 
courtesy, “and my father and I are greatly obliged 
to you.” 

“But will be glad to get rid of me neverthe- 
less,” answered Hamilton, with a little laugh; 
“for I have been a terrible bore here, and very 
much in the way.” 

“1 know I’m in the way too,” said Sam, thought- 
fully ; “ but I should like to see Aggie in posses- 
sion of her property—to feel quite sure that there 
will be no opposition to the will—before I leave 
England for good. There’s no one likely to miss 
me, at any rate.” 

“Certainly not,” said Bella Fayre, very posi- 
tively. 

Sam looked at her, and reddened very much 
at her answer. She was saucy and sprightly, 
and awfully pleasant company; he was afraid 
that he should miss Her a little. 

This was out-of-door talk in the big garden of 
the vicarage. It was a bright afternoon, with the 
air bracing and the sky bright. The mistress of 
Ilvercombe Park had been buried just a fortnight. 
It was striking two in the church tower when two 
new-comers in deep mourning came upon the 
scene— Agnes Challis and Estelle Dangerfield. 

They had walked across the fields to the vicar- 
age—that well-known short-cut to Grayling that 
was ever memorable to Aggie Challis and to Ham- 
ilton Redclove. 

“T thought you had deserted us in your pros- 
perity, Aggie,” said Bella Fayre, after greetings 
had been exchanged, “and forgotten even your 
poor friends in the village.” 

“T hope I have not forgotten anybody,” an- 
swered Aggie. 

“You two girls are just in time to say good-by 
to Mr. Redclove, too,” said Bella, with eyes keenly 
watching the effect of her announcement. “ He is 
really on the eve of his departure on this occa- 
sion. Absolutely and positively arranging for his 
last appearance in Warwickshire.” 

“Not going to leave us at once!” cried Estelle, 
very white on the instant at the announcement 
which Bella Fayre had made. 

““Goingaway—now!” said Agnes Challis, less 
impulsively, but with a rapid change of color 
too. 

“T have just asked Mr. Challis to take me with 
him to America,” said Hamilton. “ Your brother,” 
he added, to our heroine, “has drawn so bright a 
picture of the New World that the temptation is 
too great for me to withstand.” 

“No one caring for him in the Old World ei- 
ther, or rather no one existing in it to whom he 
shall be sorry to say good-by. I believe,” said 
Bella, “ that was the polite way of putting it, Mr. 
Redclove ?” 

“Miss Fayre, you are incorrigible,” he said, 
petulantly, as he walked away from the group. 
He did not walk far, however, for to his astonish- 
ment Agnes followed him, and Bella, Estelle, and 
Sam Challis strolled in another direction, as if by 
previous arrangement. 

“T have told them I wanted to talk to you 
for a few moments,” said Agnes Challis, very 
frankly, as she came up with him. ‘Shall I be 
encroaching upon your time, Mr. Redclove ?” 

“ Not at all,” he replied, in mild surprise. 

“T came over here with Estelle in search of 
you.” 

- You are very good,” he murmured; “does 
Estelle—” 

“Know what I am going to say ?—yes,” said 
Aggie, in reply. 

He did not appear interested after this; he 
walked on moodily by her side, with his gaze di- 
rected to the frost-bound garden path, and wait- 
ed patiently for her to resume the conversation. 

“You wrote a letter to your cousin Frances 
last night?” Aggie said. 

He started. ; 

“Did she show it you ?” he inquired. 

“She told me its contents,” Aggie replied ; 
“and I was interested in it. You wished to know 
when the property was likely to be absolutely 
mine—when it was perfectly certain there could 
be no opposition from the family. You were only 
waiting at Grayling—waiting in England—to 
make sure that there was peace for all of us, and 
then to proceed ‘your own way in life, and seek 
your fortunes elsewhere.” 

“That was the purport of my letter, certainly,” 
he said. 

“Your cousin Frances did not gather from it, 
neither did I from her relation of its contents, 
that you contemplated that immediate departure 
of which Miss Fayre has apprised me this morn- 
ing.” 

“T am unsettled—I shall be only too glad to 
get away,” he confessed. 

“T thought it was likely you might depart hasti- 
ly,” said Aggie, “and I came over in hot haste 
myself to see you.” 

It was too frank a confession to make his heart 
thrill as with an avowal of her preference for 
him, her deep interest in him, but he regarded 
her with his old look of surprise. 

“T am not going away to-day,” he said. 

“Perhaps not; but I thought—I felt that at 
any moment you might disappear, and the chance 
would never come to say all that was in my mind 
concerning you.” 

“Proceed, Miss Challis; you puzzle me im- 
mensely,” he said, all curiosity now. 

“You will not be offended with me, whatever 
I say? You will believe, Mr. Redclove, that it is 
in earnest and in good faith?” 

es,” 

“This may be the last time you and I will meet 
—I think it is the last time,” said Aggie—“ and I 
wish to speak straightforwardly.” 

“Not a word that you can say to me, not an 
announcement you can make, Miss Challis,” he 
replied, in a deep voice, “ but I will receive it in 
good faith, knowing it is honestly meant and that 
it comes from you.” 

Agnes Challis blushed at the earnestness with 








with. It was time to explain, before fresh com- 
plications arose. 

“Concerning Estelle, first of all,” she said, 
very hurriedly, ‘my half-sister, whom I love, and 
for whose future I would strive. You—you can 
leave her forever, without a pang, then ?” 

“T am sorry to leave any one whom I have 
known and respected; but, yes, I can leave her 
without any deep regret.” 

“She does not belong to your life 2” 

“God forbid!’ was Hamilton’s unceremonious 
answer. 

“There’s an end of it. You know what I 
mean—there need be no disguise between us con- 
cerning that poor child ?” 

“Poor child indeed!” muttered Hamilton. 
‘“‘ And she knows, vou say, the object of your com- 
ing here ?” 

“No, no—not that,” answered Aggie. “I have 
not stated the object of my coming yet.” 

“ Indeed !” said Hamilton ; “ then your interest 
in Estelle and me is a sudden thought, as it 
were ?” 

“TI wished, for Estelle’s sake, to be quite 
sure—” 

“Miss Challis, you might have been quite sure 
some weeks ago, when we walked across the 
fields,” he murmured, half reproachfully, ‘‘ and 
yet you torture me again to-day.” 

“ Forgive me,” murmured Aggie ; “I have nev- 
er been quite sure, for you have never been quite 
frank with me.” 

“True,” he responded ; “ but I have nothing to 
forgive.” 

There was a side gate here entering upon those 
fields to which he had pointed, and they paused, 
hesitated, and then passed through together. 

“T would rather they did not hear what I have 
to say to you,” said Agnes; “shall we go a little 
way in this direction ?” 

“If you can trust me,” he said. 

“T can trust you,” she replied, confidently. 

“Thank you,” he said; ‘* but this is an unlucky 
spot—to me.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
“ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.” 


Anes CHaLLis did not respond to the last re- 
mark of her companion. She was not quite cer- 
tain that it was intended for her ears, his voice 
sank so low in the final utterance. Unlucky to 
him !—why should it be unlucky? she dared 
hardly ask herself, at that time, and with the 
business of the day, the task she had set herself, 
upon her mind still. 

“It is a very commonplace remark to say the 
world is full of change,” said Aggie, “ but it paves 
the way tomy communication. Five or six years 
ago my brother and I were very poor, and you 
were, in our estimation, and in your own, a rich 
man, with bright prospects in life stretching out 
before you.” 

“A man with so high an opinion of himself 
and his surroundings that he deserved to come to 
this,” Hamilton added. 

“No; that is not true,” was the quick reply. 

Hamilton smiled at this flat denial to his as- 
sertion, and shrugged his shoulders a little ; but he 
was pleased immensely—pleased in his heart at 
the impulse which defended him against his own 
personal attack. 

“We were very poor, and you were ricli,” said 
Aggie again, “and in the fullness of your heart 
you helped us. Now that we are likely to be rich 
—for I class my brother with myself—we are 
anxious to help you.” 

“Now that I am very poor,” he added. 

“Yes; you have owned it.” 

“Have your brother and you talked this little 
matter over ?” 
“Not yet. 
was the reply. 

“It is more consolatory to my feelings to hear 
you speak for yourself,” said Hamilton, in a trou- 
bled voice—“ to listen to all you have thought out 
for me in my poverty.” 

“T have thought how easy it would be for me 
to lighten your load in life.” 

“Oh yes,” he cried; “I know that—I feel 
that—but not with your money. Forgive me 
again,” he said, in a different and colder tone, 
“but your offer of pecuniary support has un- 
nerved me more than I can tell you: I am less 
of a stoic than I thought I was.” 

“Yes, yes; I was afraid myself—” And then 
Aggie turned in the direction of the vicarage 
again, and as he turned with her his dark face 
fell into shadow. 

“You were afraid of me,” he said. “ Experi- 
ence has assured you already that I was thor- 
oughly untrustworthy.” 

“No; don’t think that.” 

“AndIam. Iam not to be trusted with you,” 
he said, almost fiercely. ‘“‘ Let us get back to the 
parson’s garden as soon as we can.” 

“There was not to be a word of satire, or an 
unkind word, between us to-day,” said Agnes, 
very gently. 

“T have not spoken satirically or in unkind- 
ness,” he replied. “I am not to be trusted, so 
help me Heaven !” 

“Still I trust you,” answered Aggie, confident- 
ly. ‘You trusted me in the face of a dark mys- 
tery, and I have faith in you—I always had.” 

“T will never abuse it by telling you what 
mystery is at my heart to make all this a dream,” 
he cried. ‘Pray goon. Let us finish this talk 
of the money which you want to waste upon me.” 

“T claim my right to help you, Mr. Redclove,” 
said his companion, very firmly; ‘“‘and I deny 
your right to turn away from any assistance I 
may proffer you. You have laid Sam and myself 
under a lasting obligation, and you can not pain 
us by saying you will have no help at our hands.” 

“You speak as if I were a pauper—a man 


But I know I can speak for him,” 


| strugcling for a day’s bread,” said Hamilton, 
which he spoke, and dashed into the subject forth- | “when I have money at command.” 
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“The money which Sam returned to you.” 

“Well, yes.” 

“And which must go to pay your debts in 
town,” she continued. 

“How do you know I have any debts ?” 

“Your cousin Frances knows; she has heard 
it from Lord Redclove.” 

“Curse Lord Redclove! I beg pardon for 
anathematizing my uncle in your presence, but I 
see now that he has been sneering at me and my 
poverty.” 

“Which I respect. Mr. Redclove,” she urged, 
“you do not, you can not, guess how these riches 
will weigh me down, if you will not let me be 
grateful in my turn, and if those whom I would 
help pass from me in their pride, and crush me 
with their scornful independence.” 

“Not scornful, Aggie,’’ he said, quickly. ‘God 
forbid that !” 

For the second time in his life her Christian 
name had escaped his lips, and thrilled her com- 
ing from them. She looked in a scared manner 
at him, and he said, half apologetically : 

“Tam not myself this morning, your kindness 
has confused me; but if I say ‘No’ to all your 
generous heart has prompted you to offer, it is 
not in obstinacy or pride—at least in that pride 
which in any way wounds yours.” 

“You have no right to say ‘No,’” persisted 
Aggie, half angrily, half sorrowfully. 

“T think I have,” he answered, very gently ; 
“for I am not so desperately poor, so deplorably 
reduced in circumstances, that the time has come 
for you to save me. A man is always at his best 
when he can help himself —he is braver and 
brighter; and you would only cast me down, in- 
stead of giving me courage.” 

“ Bat—” 

“T shall go abroad, in a few days possibly, 
with your brother Sam,” he continued, interrupt- 
ing her. “I have a craving for a new life in the 
Western States, and money is not wanted there 
so much as stout hands and stout hearts.” 

“ Hard work is not fitting for you.” 

“Why? It is hard work which will do me 
good, and of which I am not afraid,” said Hamil- 
ton; “it will cure me-of all past follies and use- 
less ambitions ; it will set one disappointment of 
my life at a greater distance from me.” 

Agnes shivered, and her heart felt like a dead 
weight within her. 

“T did not think the loss of your position 
would have been so great a disappointment as 
all this,” she murmured; and then she was sor- 
ry that those words had escaped her, for she had 
not believed in them for an instant. She had 
wished to convey the meaning that she had mis- 
understood—had never comprehended—what his 
disappointment in life might be. Surely, she ask- 
ed herself, it was not possible for her to read all 
that was in his heart, and to take it to her own! 

She was very sorry she had implied that his 
disappointment, in her estimation, must mean 
his loss of title and estates. He was regarding 
the grass at her feet very gravely as he said: 

“Men do not fall from affluence with an easy 
grace at any time; they are naturally disappoint- 
ed at all which comes between them and their 
selfishness. Still,” he added, looking into her 
fair face intently, “you must not make me self- 
ish again by offering money before I am in need 
of it. Iam none the less your debtor because I 
can not accept it; none the less grateful for the 
generous impulse which has led you to my res- 
cue; none the less your true and faithful friend.” 

He held his hands toward her, and she took 
them without a fear of him now. 

“God bless you!” he murmured, “and thank 
you—thank you a thousand times—for all you 


would do to help me.” 


“ And if at any time you want help ?” 

“T will come to you—there !” 

“That is a promise,” cried Aggie. 

“Yes. And failing to want help,” his hands 
tightened strangely in her own, “it is good-by, 
and I shall never see your face again in all my 
life !” 

“What do you mean ?” Aggie gasped forth. 

“T shall leave Grayling this evening—I am no 
use here—I have made up my mind at last. 
Good-by,” he cried. 

“Good-by ; but-—” 

“ Aggie, this és good-by,” he said, still clinging 
to her hands, and with all his love reflected in his 
changing looks ; “never to see you in all my life 
again—you heard me say that—and it is God’s 
truth, I think. Good-by; pity me for once!” 

He drew her by her hands more closely to him, 
and she did not resist him wholiy. There was a 
greater spell than her strong will against it to 
take her by a faltering step toward him, and-strip 
the veil from the unreality her life was. He was 
going away forever, and she was scared by the 
truth, and less of a heroine. ' 

He kissed her with his quivering lips, and she 
did not shrink from them. She turned away with 
the tears blinding her suddenly with their force, 
but it was when his hands had released hers, and 
they had parted for good. 

For the good, at least, of Daniel Overdown, who 
was tramping across the fields toward them onea 
again. 





CHAPTER V. 
BELLA SPEAKS OUT. 


Ayes CHALLIs returned slowly to the vicarage 
—the mission was accomplished: it had been a 
total failure, and it was time to be gone. She 
had entered the garden by the wicket again, as a 
woman might pass out of paradise into the dark 
world lying beyond it—everything had changed 
with her; she had opened her eyes at last to the 
truth, and it was hard to bear. These after-daxs, 
which should have been to her the best and bright- 
est of her life, were full of gloom and misery; 
the consciousness of ail that she had lost, of all 
that she had promised, of all the hopes that her 
own acts had cut her adrift from, was weighing 
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her down with a force beyond her power to cope 
with, She was firm and grave as she passed into 
the garden, but her heart was very weak and wo- 
manly. 

Bella Fayre and Samuel Challis were walking 
up and down the broad garden conversing togeth- 
er with an earnestness that at another period 
would have been matter for surprise to the young 
woman advancing, but Estelle Dangerfield was 
not with them. 

“ Where is Estelle ?” asked Agnes. 

“ Have you not met her ?” rejoined Bella. “She 
wished: to join you—to add her persuasions to 
your own, thinking they might have more weight 
with Hamilton.” 

Bella laughed merrily at this; but there was 
no change on the set features of Agnes Challis. 

“ Has she told you, then—” began our heroine. 

“Oh yes, everything,” said Bella, interrupting 


her. “When her heart is full, every little secret 
comes from it. How strange you did not meet 
her!” 


“How long has she been gone ?” 

“Five minutes, perhaps ; not more.” 

“She must have seen us,” murmured Aggie to 
herself. ‘* What will she think ?—what will she 
say?” 

“<T suppose this was no secret, Aggie, which 
you wished to keep from me ?” asked her brother, 
a little anxiously. 

“No, Sam; but I would ‘have preferred to tell 
you myself presently.” 

“ «“Jt’s no business of mine,” he said, carelessly ; 
“ still, I do not like to be quite out of your contfi- 
dence, for the little time I stay here.” 

“T can not bear reproach to-day, Sam; spare 
me, please,” she said, faintly. 

“You are ill!” cried Bella. 

‘No, no; Iam well enough; but I shall be glad 
to get home.” 

“ Aggie,” said Sam, “I can see your mission 
has been a failure. I could have told you that 
it would have been had you asked my advice two 
days ago. He is an awfully proud fellow.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 

“But I like him. I shall be glad if he goes 
back with me to America.” 

“He spoke to me of going,” said Aggie, won- 
dering more and more. 

“Though he’s not fitted for the rough work 
of the backwoods, for clearing land, sheep-farm- 
ing, and so forth, still he’s no fool,” Sam Challis 
remarked, “and I’m proud of his friendship. 
You offered him money, Aggie?” 

“Yes; I should have known better; but his 
cousin told me how very poor he was, and I did 
not know what to do. I thought,” she added, 
sadly, “that a favor from me would have been 
less like a favor, considering the past.” 

“ Av, considering the past; but then he is not 
the same man we met in it, girl.” 

“ What would you have done, Sam ?” his sister 
asked. 

“Heaven knows! Left him alone for a time, 
at all events; not dashed at him in a hurry.” 

“T wish I had now; and yet—no, I don’t,” she 
said, very irrelevantly. ‘ You do not blame me, 
Sam ?” 

“You are your own mistress. 
what 2” 

“For offering him the money that will be ours 
presently,” she replied. —. 

“That will be yours,” said Sam, with empha- 
sis, “for I can not share it with you, girl, Iam 
going to make my own fortune.” 

“Ah, well,” said Aggie, wearily, “I can not 
argue with you concerning this money now. I 
am tired of the talk of it. I wish Estelle would 
come back.” 

“Will she, do you think ?” asked Bella. 

Agnes started. There was a peculiar expres- 
sion on the face of the clergyman’s daughter that 
suggested something more. 

“She will not return home without me, surely ?” 
Aggie said. 

“T don’t know. She is a singular girl, and she 
went away in a hurry, after standing some time 
at the wicket there.” 

“T will go in search of her,” said Aggie, nerv- 
ously ; “I shall overtake her very shortly.” 

“This is a runaway visit, but I don’t like to 
detain you,” Bella answered. 

She walked rapidly to the side of our heroine, 
and Sam Challis, fancying that he was not want- 
ed just then, turned in another direction. 

“ Aggie,” said Bella, with great excitement, 
when they were side by side together, “ Estelle 
Dangerfield is a little fool, and that’s all about it !” 

“Hush! What has she done?” 

“T don’t know! but she broke away from us, 
and went to watch you and Hamilton. I hope 
she caught the pair of you love-making in ear- 
nest—it would serve her right, for thinking of a 
man who never dreamed of her.” 

“You must not speak like this—and to me!” 
cried Aggie Challis, indignantly. ‘“ You have no 
right !” 

“Yes, I have, because I love you too much, 
darling, to see you throw yourself away upon that 
gunsmith. Because you love Hamilton Redclove, 
and he loves you, and neither of you can help it, 
thank goodness !” 

‘*Oh, Bella, Bella, don’t!” 

_ “Twill not say another word; only I hope it 

1s not too late.” 

“Too late for what? I am engaged to Daniel 
Overdown. You—you have no right to talk to 
me in this way!” said Aggie, rebelliously again. 

“There, I have done. Good-day. Fight this 
out with Estelle Dangerfield, not with me. It’s 
not my affair!” and the excited young lady shut 
the wicket after Agnes Challis, and went back to 
the brother. 

“Look here, Sam Challis,” she said, fearlessly ; 
“this is a nice muddle, and I told you how it 
would be before your sister came back. And 
you profess to be fond of her !” 

“Fond of her, yes; but what can I do?” 


Blame you for 


‘must stand up for your sister.” 


her throw herself away. If you don’t, I will. 
And if I have to do it—” 

“Well?” 

“Then I will never speak to you again !” 
“But if she likes Dan?” 

“Get out—she does not!” 

“1 believe she does,” said Sam, thoughtfully. 
“You don’t know anything about these things,” 
cried Bella, contemptuously. “She is making 
herself miserable, and others miserable, and you 


“The next time I see Dan Overdown I'll have 
a little serious talk with him,” said Sam, after a 
minute’s further consideration-of the case. 

(ro BK OONTINUED.] 





FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 


T wanted just four weeks to the lst of May, 
and the real estate agent sat in his little 
wooden sentry-box, his chair tipped back against 
the wall, his feet skillfully poised on the edge of 
his desk, while his eyes were fixed pensively ona 
swinging cobweb on the ceiling overhead. 
“Business is awful dull this year,” said the 
real estate agent. ‘ Never knew it so stagnant.” 
“ We've only let thirteen houses and sold two 
this season,” said his clerk, who performed the 
additional duties of office-boy, and sold coals and 
wood on commission, and who was just now sur- 
reptitiously reading a novel behind the fat folds 
of the ledger. ~ 
“And them two sales wasn’t sales—they was 
nothing but exchanges,” sighed the agent. 
“Folks must move,” said Eben Joyce, the 
clerk, with cheerful alacrity. 
“Then why ain’t they about it?” said Mr. 
Pratt, the real estate agent. 
At that very moment, however, a shadow dark- 
ened the square: of yellow April sunshine that 
was doing its best to gild the unswept floor. A 
portly old gentleman, with a gold-headed cane, 
a buff waistcoat, and a clean-shaved double chin, 
stood on the threshold. 
“Ts this Mr. Philo Pratt’s office?” said he. 
The real estate agent scrambled to his feet at 
once. “ Your most obedient, sir,” said he, while the 
clerk pocketed the novel and tried to look very 
busy indeed. ‘ How can I have the pleasure of 
serving you?” 
“Tm going to move,” said the stranger. 
“Indeed !” said the agent, busily rubbing his 
hands together. 
“Tm from New York,” explained the old gen- 
tleman. “My name is Drake. I’m tired of the 
city, and I contemplate an entire change of lo- 
cation.” 
“Just so,” said the agent. 
lent idea.” 
“ And,” added Mr. Drake, “I wish to rent a de- 
sirable residence for one year, with the privilege 
of purchasing. Can you recommend any such ?” 
“ Joyce,” said Mr. Pratt, catching up his hat, 
“harness the horse at once, and see that the bug- 
gy top is properly dusted off and the wheels free 
of mud. Any such, my dear sir? Scores of 
such. The neighborhood of Annan Water is, so 
to speak, alive with ’em.” 
But late in the afternoon the old horse and his 
two passengers came back, weary and dispirited. 
Not one of the “desirable places” shown by Mr. 
Pratt had suited the stout old gentleman’s ca- 
pricious fancy. 

“I’m sure, sir, I don’t know what more you 
can ask,” said the real estate agent, almost in 
despair. 

“T can’t make you comprehend my idea,” said 
the old gentleman, in a passion. “I don’t want 
any of these new-fangled villas and modern band- 
boxes. I want Antiquity. Iwant Age. I must 
have something mysterious, secluded, out of the 
common channel. Do I succeed in making my- 
self understood ?” 

“Them ain’t the kind of houses we have on 
our list,” said the real estate agent, in some dis- 
gust. But the clerk looked up from the slate on 
which he had been conducting a private game of 
fox and goose. 

“How would Desperation Hall do, sir?” said 
he, in a confidential under-tone to his principal. 

“Desperation Hall!’ repeated Mr. Pratt, aghast. 

“Desperation Hall!—a taking name, that!” 
said the old gentleman, eagerly. ‘“ Where is it? 
what is it?” 

“Tvs antique enough to suit any one,” said 
Mr. Pratt, slowly chewing a straw, “and tumble- 
down enough, and mysterious enough; but I don’t 
s’pose any one would want to /ive in it.” 

“T should s’pose it was just the sort of place 
the gen’leman would want, sir,” said Eben Joyce, 
plausibly. 

“Let’s go and look at Desperation Hall, by all 
means,” said Mr. Drake, seizing his gold-headed 
cane and replacing his hat on his head. 

“ But it’s almost dark, sir,’ pleaded the real 
estate agent. 

“Hang the dark!” exclaimed the stout old 
gentleman. 


Y 


“A most excel- 


**Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight.’ 


»” 


Come on! come on! don’t let’s lose time! 

The real estate agent, not being a literary man, 
was unacquainted with the words of the late Sir 
Walter Scott. 

“T don’t know as there’s any moon to-night,” 
said he, ‘“‘and Melrose Station ain’t on the Hud- 
son River road: it’s on the Harlem line.” 

“Yes, yes, exactly,” said the old gentleman, 
coughing. ‘ Let’s go at once.” 

“JT don’t b’lieve you'll like it,” said Pratt. 

Suppose you allow me to judge for myself on 


stood on the very brink of a brawling stream, 


shut in by moss-enamelied rocks, and overshad- 
owed by a dense growth of Norway spruces, ce- 
dars, and drooping hemlocks. Most of the win- 
dow-panes were broken; green mould covered 
the door-stone, and as you entered the porch a 
sort of chill seemed to descend on you, as if you 
were passing under the arch of a vault. In the 
centre of the weedy garden a mildewed statue 
had tumbled down into the box border, and bro- 
ken its most prominent features, a sun-dial was 
sunk in one-sided imbecility in a wilderness of 
rank-growing blue irises, and straggling rose-trees 
had woven a succession of man-traps across the 
path. 

“ De-lightful !” said Mr. Drake, exultantly, as he 
looked at the frowning gray facade of the house 
on one side, the blood-red glimmer of the twilight 
on the other, and listened to the restless roar and 
rush of the chafing stream, and the sorrowful 
murmur of the pines overhead. 

“ Tastes differ,” said the real estate agent, with 
a little shudder, as he buttoned his coat closer. 
“Why didn’t you bring me here before 2” said 
Mr. Drake. 

“ Didn’t suppose the place would suit,” said the 
agent. 

“It suits exactly,” declared Mr. Drake. ‘“ Here 
I find everything that I require—the Mysterious, 
the Uncertain, the Possible, the—” 

“Tt’s very much out of repair, sir,” suggested 
Mr. Pratt, poking with his stick at a loose stone 
in the cellar wall. 

“That signifies nothing,” cheerfully uttered 
the old gentleman. ‘“ Ruin suggests antiquities. 
What would Thebes be without its ruined col- 
umns, Rome without its Colisenm ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know, sir,” said the real es- 
tate agent. 

“Let’s go in,” said Mr. Drake. 
the key, haven’t you ?” 

“Tm afraid the house is damp, sir,” said his 
cicerone, with evident reluctance. 

“Well, well, we won’t stay long,” said Mr. 
Drake, his joyous alacrity increasing with every 
step. ‘I shall have roaring wood fires upon ev- 
ery hearth before I’ve been in possession twenty- 
four hours. Thirty acres of woodland with the 
place, I think you mentioned? Dear me! wood 
willbe no consideration at all. ‘So this is Des- 
peration Hall, is it? But why ‘ Desperation’ ?— 
stopping short in a great empty room whose fire- 
place was like a cavern, and whose foliated plas- 
ter cornice, once elaborately wrought, was crum- 
bling away. 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the agent. 
country people took to calling it so. 
looked so gloomy, I suppose.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Drake, with achuckle. “Gloom 
is elevating. Any stucco bird-house on the top 
of a hill can look cheerful, but it takes a rare 
combination of circumstances to make a place 
thoroughly gloomy.” 

The real estate agent began to feel a little un- 
easy. If the gentleman was crazy—and it cer- 
tainly began to look a litte like it—it was no 
very comfortable thing to be shut up with him 
in a solitary house, deep sunk in a glen, with no 
nearer neighbor for three good miles than the 
owls and the foxes. He put his hands in his 
pockets, and drew his head turtlewise down into 
his coat collar, as he sidled toward the door. 

“Hadn’t we better be going ?” ‘said he. 

“Nice big rooms,” said the old gentleman, 
looking around. “Wide hall, with plenty of 
room for an oaken settle and a pair of deer’s 
antlers. Dear me! I couldn’t have suited myself 
better. Now if I could only be certain of a 
ghost.” ' 

“Of a—what 2?” said Mr. Pratt, with a nervous 
start, as a piece of plaster dropped with a hollow 
sound at his feet. 

“You don’t happen to know, do you,” said the 
old gentleman, suddenly button-holing the agent, 
and speaking with extreme earnestness, “‘ wheth- 
er any one ever died suddenly in this house? Or 
if there ever was a—murder committed here ?” 

“No, sir, I don’t,” said Mr. Pratt, vehemently 
struggling to escape. 

“ Ah, well, it don’t matter,” said the old gentle- 
man. “Only I should have liked a ghost. You 
must know, my good friend,” he.added, compla- 
cently, “that Iam an author. I wield the gray- 
goose quill—he! he! he! And if I could once 
see a genuine ghost, it would be like touching my 
pen to the live coals of the altar. Don’t you see ?” 

“Yes,” faltered Mr. Pratt, who did not “see” 
at all. “ But—but now, if you’re quite ready, 
perhaps we'd better be thinking of going.” 

“Going!” repeated the old gentleman, whose 
face grew more satisfied as the room waxed dark- 
er, and the rushing stream outside seemed to 
make a louder and sadder moan. “But I am 
not going at all.” 

“What!” shouted the real estate agent. ‘“* Why, 
there’s no one in the house.” 

“ That’s exactly what pleases me,” said the old 
gentleman. 

“Nor a stick of furniture.” 

“There’s where you are mistaken, my friend,” 
smiled the old gentleman. “I’ve seen a chair 
without a back, and a pair of andirons in the 
chimney-place. There’s plenty of decayed tree 
boughs outside, and I’ve got the daily paper and 
a box of matches in my pocket, besides a pack- 
et of sandwiches and a flask of double - extra 
sherry. Ill kindle a fire, and sleep on my trav- 
elling shawl in front of the blaze, just exactly as 
if I were camping out—ha! ha! ha! And to- 
morrow I'll go to the village and buy some fur- 
niture, and engage a carpenter and a gardener. 
And in the mean time, my good friend, you can 
go home and draw up a five years’ lease of Des- 

peration Hall to Gervaise Drake—five hundred a 


“You've got 
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that point,” sarcastically observed Mr. Drake ; 

and-so they set off without further parley. 
Desperation Hall was some three miles off the 

high-rord—a long gray stone house, big enough 





“Tell Daniel Overdown the truth, aud not let 








for a barrack, and lonely enough fora prison. It 





year, I think you said was the price—for it suits 
me—exactly.” 


are partial to the city. They don’t care for the 
Mysterious, and they have a foolish dislike of 
Ghosts.” 

“Most folks have,” observed the agent. 

“ But if they don’é like it, they must lump it,” 
said Mr. Gervaise Drake, joyfully rubbing his 
hands. “TI will be master in my own house. But 
perhaps it may be as well to have the place 
patched up a little before they see it.” 

“You'd better come back to the hotel for the 
night,” said Mr. Pratt. 
“Not I,” said Mr. Drake. 
worthy friend. 
the morning.” 
The real estate agent drove away, carrying in 
his mind’s eye a last picture of Mr. Drake stand- 
ing cheerfully in the doorway under a semicircu- 
lar fan-light of bottle-green glass. He went 
home, his face one prodigious smile. 

“T’ve let Desperation Hall, Eben,” he said to 
his clerk, as he jumped out at his own door. “ Sit 
down and make out a five years’ jease at once, at 
five hundred dollars a year, to Gervaise Drake.” 
Eben Joyce whistled a long low whistle. “ Well, 
well,” said he, “* wonders will never cease.” 

In the mean while, Mr. Drake, left alone with 
the Antique and the Mysterious, and all the rest 
of the capital-lettered adjectives which were dear 
to the soul of his Muse, set himself to work in 
the dusk gathering dry sticks and lighting a fire 
in the great room, where the dark wooden wain- 
scoting was in a sort of perspiration of damp, and 
a persistent rat gnawed behind the carved door 
lintels ; and when the fire blazed merrily up, its 
myriad sparks fleeing in a fantastic procession up 
the chimney, casting lurid reflections on the shad- 
owy angles and the grim satyrs’ faces in the cor- 
ner of the ceiling, he chuckled aloud in the full- 
ness of his satisfaction. 

Never did tongue sandwiches and dry Amontil- 
lado taste so good as did Mr. Drake’s lunch that 
night as he ate it sitting on the floor in front of 
the blaze. 

“Tve thought of the frame-work of half a 
dozen thrilling sketches since the fire began to 
blaze,” said he; “and I know I could write a 
capital poem if only I had remembered to put my 
memorandum-book and my fountain-pen in my 
pocket. But it will come back to me—it will 
come back to me. No man can lack Inspiration 
in a place like this. I sha’n’t sleep to-night: I 
shall sit up and think.” 

But the glow of the reddening embers was 
more potent than any opiate. The perpetual 
moan of the stream outside and the melancholy 
sigh of the hemlock boughs served as a lullaby, 
and Mr. Drake was fast drifting off into dream- 
land, in spite of his resolutions, when something 
like the creaking of a floor board raised him to 
sudden altertness. 

He had muffled himself in his travelling mantle, 
or wrap, and, with his great-coat rolled up for a 
pillow, had lain down in a corner where the warmth 
could reach him, while the shifting tongues of 
flame should not disturb his eyes; so that he was 
invisible, although any one who entered the apart- 
ment would be compelled to cross the bright line 
of fire-light that swreamed like a red pennon across 
the floor, And while Mr. Drake was assuring 
himself that he had tightly bolted the front door, 
and that no stray mink, or weasel, or starveling 
dog could possibly jump as high as the dilapi- 
dated windows, a figure came slowly in—the fig- 
ure of a very old man dressed in a faded butternut- 
colored suit that bore the quaint cut and impress 
of a century ago; a shadowy, transparent, blood- 
less sort of old man, with long silver hair flowing 
down on his shoulders ; an old man who shuffled 
noiselessly over the floor, and who sat down on 
the backless chair, and warmed his hands over 
the blaze with appalling composure. 

The blood seemed fairly to congeal in Mr, 
Drake’s veins. The longed-for Opportunity had 
come at last, but he was spurred on by none of 
that eagerness to interview the ghost which he 
had always imagined would stir his pulses; in 
fact, if there had been any possible back door 
whereby he might escape, he would promptly 
have availed himself of that ignominious gate- 
way of retreat. As it was, in his consternation, 
he knocked down a pile of wood, lost his balance, 
and tumbled into the very presence of the ghost. 

The shadowy old man simply lifted his strange 
steely eyes and looked at his vis-d-vis without 
seeming in any way astonished or perturbed at 
the unexpected presence, and then fell to warm- 
ing his speccral hands again. 

“T say,” said the author, pulling himself to- 
gether with a desperate effort, “who are you? 
What the deuce do you mean by trespassing 
here ?”—which was not at all the sort of speech 
he had always pictured himself as making to a 
ghost; but we know too well the discrepancy be- 
tween the real and the ideal. 

“T come,” slowly answered the strange visit- 
ant, “from the Land of Shadows.” 

“ What do you want?” gasped the new tenant. 

“T want my home.” 

“Eh 2” eried Mr. Drake. 

“When I was alive,” deliberately uttered the 
spectre, ‘‘I walked in these halls, and dwelt be- 
side this hearth-stone. In death I claim them 
still.” 

Mr. Drake’s face had turned the color of putty. 
He shook as if he had the palsy. 

“Have—have you been long dead 2” said he. 
Once more the old man transfixed him with the 
strange light of the steely blue eyes. 

“A hundred years,” he said. 

Mr. Drake rose unsteadily to his feet ; he made 
a grasp at his mantle, and rushed toward the 
door. 

“Tf I had staid another second in that room,” 
he afterward declared, “ I couldn’t have breathed. 
I should certainly have fallen down in a fit.” 


“ Good-evening, my 
Be sure you call for me early in 





“Suits you, eh ?” said Mr. Pratt. 
“T don’t krow how my family will like it,” said 


Mr. Drake. 





“ They don’t want ine to move ; they | 


Mr. Pratt had scarcely completed his morn- 
ing toilette when Neighbor Baisley’s one-horse 
wagon stopped before the real estate office, and 
Mr. Drake jumped out, his rubicund face grown 
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pale and flabby, his eyes wearing a startled ex- 
pression, his whole personality altered. 
“Hal-lo!” said Mr. Pratt, in at amazement. 
“T was comin’ in to early market,” explained 
Neighbor Baisley, “ when I found this gentleman 


wandering just this side of Desperation Hall, and | 


he said he wanted to see you, and so I brung him | thoug ght that was exactly what you wanted, sir. ve and only comes back to life now and then. | the country; and when the first ¢ grisly horror had 


here,” 
“Ah!” said Mr. Pratt, tying his gingham cra- 


vat one-sidedly in his haste. “ The lease is quite | 


re: adv, sir—right here on the table.” 


*T don’t want the lease,” said Mr. Drake, irri- | 


tably, “I'll have nothing to do with leases. I’m 
Boing back to the city by the very first train.” 
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“Well, I declare,” said Mr. Pratt, “I am beat! | new one was a-building, and that Uncle Perez can’t ‘ 
Whi: ut” s the matter, sir, if I may make bold to | be made to b’lieve that he don’t belong there still. | agent; “and I’ve 2a jf 
ask ’ He’s a harmless soul, and folks know that he So Mr. Drake paid his ¢ 1, and shook 
“ Matter 2” roared Mr. Drake. “The abomina- | goes there every day; and I’ve tried to tell the | the dust of Annan Water off his feet forever, 
ble old hole is haunted ie gentleman how the old creetur is as crazy as a And the Drake family remained joyfully in the 
“Haunted?” repeated the agent. “ Why, J os and sticks to it he’s been dead a hundred | city, and nothing more was said of a hesira into 
“Don't be an idiot!” irately exclaimed Mr. | The gentleman won’t hear to reason. Ghosts, | lost its e ». Gervaise Drake made a very nice 
Drake. indeed ! Bless you, there ain’t nothin’ but black | dinner-table sto ry of the ghost, and repeated it 
“But the gentleman don’t understand,” beetles and rats at Desper ation Hall.” until all his friends were heartily tired of it. 
plained Neighbor Baisle ov, “that it wasn’t a g sed “T can’t help that,” said Mr, Drake, testily. But it cured him of his yearning after the Mys- 
nt all he saw, only U nele Perez Packer. I can’t | “I've had enough of the place. All the wealth | terious and the Poss ible, and Desperation Hall yet 
seem to make him comprehend that Desperation | of Golconda co: aldn’t tempt me to go back there | remains on Mr. Philo Pratt's list of “Desirable 
| fall was used for the county poor-house while the | for another hour.” Country Mansions for Sale or to Let.” 
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Hassock. 
Smyrna-Work. 
Figs. 1-4, 

Tue covering of 
the top of this has- 
sock is in Smyrna- 
work, a hand-work 
which imitates the 
texture of the thick, 
soft, Smyrna rugs. 
Fig. 3 shows a full- 
sized detail of this 
work, which is exe- 
cuted on coarse, 
wide-meshed canvas 
with threefold Smyr- 
na or leviathan wool. 
If finer wool is used, 
the canvas must be 
proportionately finer, 
One-quarter of the 
design, together with 
a description of the colors which the symbols represent, is 
iven in Fig. 2. Begin the work at the lower left-hand 
corner of the canvas, ‘thres iding the wool into a rug needle, 
which is a curved coarse tapestry needle with a large eye 
and without a point. A few flat half-inch-wide rulers are 
equired, to be employed in the manner shown in Fig. 3. 
Place a ruler upon the double thread of the canvas, and 

work a row of half cross stitches 
eae it and the canvas from left to 
vight. Work a stitch for each sym- 
bol of the design; when a new color 
or thread is taken, begin with the end 
on the right side of the work, and as 
long as the loop formed 
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Fig. 2.—QUARTER OF < ped FOR 
Hassock, Fie. 1. 
Description of x iy @ Black; 
®% Olive Green; & Red; @ Dark Blue; 
& Light Blue; "2 Old- Gold; rao + Yellow. 


by a stitch is, Having 
CO pleted one row of 
stitches, work another 


on a second ruler, and 
then remove the ruler 
from the first row by 
fastening the stitches 
from the wrong side, and 
then cutting through the 
loops on the right. The 
wrong side of the work 
is shown in Fig. 4. To 
fasten the loops as they 
ie shown there, thread 
the needle with twine, work a stiteh 
around the first loop, then pass two 
loops farther on through the middle 
of the row on the right side, work a 
back stitch around the second loop, 
and continue in this manner; only the 
outer rows need be so fastened. It 
is most convenient to work with the 
canvas fastened at the edge of a table, 
so that the ruler in the last row of work can be used to 
crowd down the loops of the preceding rows, and thus leave 
the canvas above open for the row being worked. After the 
embroidery is finished, the piece of work must be stretched 
in a frame, or 
pinned out on a 
board, coated with 
mucilage on the 
wrong side, and 
left to dry, when it 
will be ready for 
use. The side of 
the hassock is cov- 
ered with woollen 


EspromperRED WALL-BASKET. 


For design and description sce 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 71. 






















plush, and edged 
and crossed with 
thick cord. Pom- 


pons are set on the 


corners, and 
dles at opposite 
sides, 


Rocking-Chair with Embroidered Band, Figs. 1-3. 

Tne back and seat of this carved rocking-chair are uphol- 
stered in crimson silk serge and plush, the serge surface 
being decorated with a band of embroidery in an interlaced 
geometrical design. A section of this band is shown in full 


| wp | wy, /' 


MantLe or Orroman SILK AND VELVET-FIGURED GRENADINE. 
3ack.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, on Front Page.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 36-39. 













































han- Fig. 1.—Rockine-Cuarr wit Empromerep Banp.—[See Figs, 
2 and 3, Page 260.) 





Fig. 1.—Hassock.—Smyrwa-Work. —([See Figs. 2-4.] 


size in Fig. 2, on 
page 260, It is 
worked in cushion 
stitch of several 
varieties on a strip 
of écru Aida can- 


vas. The design is 
first outlined in 
cross stitch with 


black filoselle silk, 
as can be seen in 
Fig. 2. The next 
step is filling in 
the double lines, 
the manner of do- 
ing which is shown 
in the detail Fig. 3. 
Twodouble threads 
of crewel wool are 
first stretched side 


either crewel or silk of the 


in the manner shown in Fig. 3; 
with long stitches one way 





Emprowerep HanGina 
PINCUSHION. 

For design and description 

see Suppl., No. XL, Fig. 72. 














Cuitp’s Napkin, with Cross Srirci 
EMBROIDERY. 
For design and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL, Fig. 73. 


stitch with the wool or silk split. 


mountings. 


———— 


A PEEP OVER 
PLINY’S 
SHOULDER. 

\ ANY wonderful 
4VE things were go- 
ing on in the days of 
Pliny, and we should 
ever be grateful that 
he held the pen of a 
ready writer, In one 
of his entertaining let- 
ters he tells us that 
at that period the 
Romans had a passion for carving trees. He describes a 
walk upon a sheltered lawn, along a slope, embellished by 
the figures of different animals, and, as he quaintly ex- 
presses it, “in all the leafy vivaciousness of box.” A bear 
with a snake in his jaw was often seen. The slave in char ee 
| of garden irrigation was termed “a fountain overseer. 


by side over the 
canvas, which is then worked over 


same color, 
occur at regular intervals along the centre are thus filled in 
with bronze, the interlaced squares between them with dull 
yellow, and the straight line at both sides with yellowish-pink. 
The open space in the arms of the cross is filled in with blue 


tl 





Fig. 4.—WronG Sine or Smyrna- 
Work ror Hassock, Fic. 1 


Fuut Size. 


in coral stitch, with 
The crosses which 


1¢ canvas is covered first 


in crewel, then over these with 
long stitches the other way in silk, and over the second layer 
transverse stitches are taken at wide intervals and fastened 


with short stitches, The 
canvas ground is filled 
in with oblong cress 
stitches in olive silk, 
each line being worked 
over a thread of wool 
stretched over the can- 
vas as shown in Fig. 3; 
the stitches cover two 
squares of the canvas 
one way and one square 
the other. The colors 
of the wide central stripe 
are repeated in the nar- 
row border along each 
edge, which is worked 
partly in ordinary cross 
stitch and partly in cor- 
al stitch. 


Tapestry Screen. 

Tne three figure pan- 
els of this sereen are of 
tapestry-work, exeeuted 
on canvas with wool and 
The arabesques 
and other large parts of 
the work in half 
cross stitch worked with 





1) 
Sli. 


ave 


the full thickness of the wool or silk, while the finer portions, 
such as faces, hands, and hair of the figures, are worked in tent 
T 


sereen is covered with plush, and ornamented with brass 


he wooden frame of the 




















Crotn MANTLE. 


For description see Supplement. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS, INDIGESTION, &o. 
Senp to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R. L, for pamphlet. Mailed free.—{Adv.]} 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Petrrr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Siv,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder, A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Expr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

The best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, thus 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed. Burnert’s FLavorine 
Extraois ure the best.—[{Adv.} 





For Coughs, Colds, and Throat 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches,” 
efficacy by a test of many years, 


—[Ade 


Disorders, use 
having proved their 
Sold only in boxes. 





ADVE RLISHMEHN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More cconomical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 


phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 


106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


MIE ACME LEVER 


Cuif Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cus, 


The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made, 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


| 
ALL CRAZY 

Quilt Patchwork depends very much on the 
beauty of materials and variety of stitches used. 
Our packages for 50c. contain only plush and 
satin pieces (no dress goods), with handsome 
hand-embroidered piece, and sheet of faney 
stitches. ; 

Packages of best Embroidery Silks, all full 
skeins (no scraps), with beads, spangles, Xc., 
25¢. and 5Vc. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


1144 Broadway, New York; 
and 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Ror at. Baxine Powprr B Co. 






A warm iron passed 
over the back of these 
PAPERS TRANSFERS 
the Pattern to any fabric. 
Designs in Crewels, Em- 
broidery, Braiding, and 
etters. 

New Book bound in 
cloth, showing all Briggs 
& Co.’s Patterns, includ- 
ing over 40 new designs, 
sent on receipt of seven 
3-cent stamps. 

104 Franklin St., N. ¥. 

Retailed by the leading 
Zephyr- Ww Vool Stores. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns; and all 
materials fi for Art Neediework, Send 8c. for Catalogue. 
SILKS for PATCHWORK, 
In $1.00 $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; all enlors 
AMERIC AN PURCHASING CO., P.O. Box 3648, N.Y. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J.H.BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL, R's 1878. 


Breaktast facoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixcd 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugzr, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
 -* $TATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH ) 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
( 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods. Correspondence invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 














Warner bit Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. The Coraltne with which they 2i2 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort, 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 


above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing salcs. 

The Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesametime it is 
easy, flexible and very durable. 

The Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very popular styles, either 
of which is sure to give satisfaction. 


Price from $1 up. 
For Sa.e BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
Avold all imitations, Be sure our name 


ds on the box, 
WARNER BROS., 
853 BROADWAY NEW YORE 









“Lowe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 
to the 
-) CUTICURA 
\) REMEDIES. - 


Testimonial ofa 
Boston lady. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remepirs. 
Coriwrvra Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and ante piration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skim Beautifier and 
Toilet Re quisite, prepared from Coticura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily § kin 
Curioura Remepirs are absolutely 
only infallible Blood Puritiers and Skin 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Drve AND Cuxmioat Co., 





ure, and the 
Seautifiers. 


Boston, Mass, 


nirsof Friendship, oF 
Pen Script Mot-% 2 
anes Bird Mottoes 

Verse Cards, with name, 10c. pks. this 
genuine rolled gold weal pine: 50c. Agt’s complete album 25c. 100im- 
ported embossed scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northford, Ct 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 

















BARBOUR’S 


Macramé Lace Flax. Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


AND 
USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with fall particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 
25 cents, 

Linen Thread on 
spools (200 yards), in 

yhite and W. Brown. 
specially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work, 

LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 

All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 

For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the country. 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 








FREE to All. 
The New: 
Czarina , 





MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE. 
Suitable for all ages. Warranted to 
withstand dampness. Prices for small 
sizes, $10 and $123 medium size, $153 
large, $183 with straight or wavy back 
hair. Small sizes, without back hair, $5 
to $10. 
LADIES’ and GENTS’ WIGS from $10 up. 
On receipt of sample shade, will for- 
ward goods by mail to any part of the 
U. S. for approval, before the price is 
paid. Send for circular to 
JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 





517 & 519 Market St., San Fra 
MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 


THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 


The ‘wnenee Invention of the = 
THE McDOWELL 
Garment Drafting 
MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


























Dressmakers. — This Wonderful Machine @atte 
perfect garments of every description from Actual 
Measure, fits all shoulders, and prevents filness at 
bottom of front darts, You may send NOW and test 
Machine at your own home free of charge. Extra in- 
ducements to jirst party in each town securing a Ma- 


chine. <A rare chance for Agents. THE MeDOW. 
ELL GARMENT DRAFTING MACHINE 


CO., 6 West 14th St., New York City. For Sale at 
459 Washington St., Boston; 1233 Chestnut St., 
Phila. ; and 499 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


ALA FINEST 
QERSEPHOWE French Sewed 


CORSETS. 
. 


Perfect Fitting. 
CORSETS “ 
and Manufacturers for 





ICa i. Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 


Gracefully Shaped, 
DE PARIS rade only, 


Elegantly Made. 
41d AAR ERTS 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


PRANG'S EASTER CARDS. 


most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
es won nt pair 
Easter Carol Cards. 
For Sale by all Dealers, 
SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
in 50c. and $1 packages. Elegant Varieties. Our 20c. 


package of best Embroidery Silk, assor’d colors, free 
with every ‘$1 order. Yavx Sirk Works, New Haven,Ct. 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements. from the Lips, Cheek, 





in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely Chin, Arms, &c., without aang the Skin. Ladies 
sure. At once address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine. | may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
| 7 
For att CLImMAatEs, For Att Sorts, Aut Piants, 


All tested for vitality, and in Gardens for purity and value. 
LOWEST PRICES. 


A : 
THE BEST FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS, AND FOR COUNTRY PLACES. 
AND PRICE-LIST of Vegetable, Flower, and Field Seeds of all 


Cc. TALOQG 
Tested Prat ariecties, Frer, on Application. 


Mail Orders promptly filled. Senp ror THe CatTaLogur. 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Ill. 





LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME So a 











—— Patent Skirt-Supporting S 
CORSETS, 


z be 
ED). 


923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
a Delight in Fitting over Them! 

combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
“aan elegance of form, an ing made in various styles 
and lengths are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
ritory given. Ladies -— this a proticable and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
muil promptly filled. Send for cirenlars and terms to agents, 
to MADAM ISW 


ha 
Or to General Agents: roadway, 
Madame K. A. IGRI SWOLD, 32 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 
J. B. PUTNAM. 126 State Street. Chicago, TL, 
J. B. Wyant & Co., Fredoma, N.Y 
H. F. Kine & Co., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT! 


For Kensineton, Ovtitne, and Rison 
Emsroiprry, Brarpina, etc. With this 
Outfit you can do your own Stamping, 
and Stamping for others. 

Our New Outfit contains 35 Sramprne 
Patterns, Designs of Daisies, Ferns, Wild 
Roses, Lilies- of-the- Valley, Bouquets, Out- 
lines, Half Wreath of Roses for Pillow- 
\ Shama, Strips; for Flannel Skirts, Scallops, 
\\} Vines, Br aiding Pattern, Cherries, Butter- 
mM jlies, Grasshopper, Mouse, Kitten, Frog, 
- Anchor, Star, ete. Price- List of Floss, 
Crewels, Silk, Chenille, Felt, ete. Full Instructions 
for Stamping and Working, Bux Stamping Powder, 
Distributing Pad, Instructions for Indelible Stamping. 
New Sampce Pattern Book, containing a list of over 
800 Patterns, and over 400 ILL.ustRaTtions of New and 
Choice designs for all branches of embroidery, includ- 
ing Illustrations of Alphabets, Monograms, Splashers, 
Vines, Sprays, Bouquets, etc. We send this Outrit by 
mail for $1.00. 

Exrra Stamping Parterns.—Sheaf of Wheat, 20c.; 
Cluster of Strawberries, 10c.; Vorget-me-Nots, 15c. : 
Calla Lili, 15c.; Bachelor’s Buttons, 10c.; Pansies, 
15c. 3; Pond-Liliex, 20c.; Outline Design, 10c. ; Golden 
Rod and Asters, 20c.; Spria of Sumach, 15e.  Sprctar 
Orrrr.—We will send «ll of these Extra Stamping 
Patterns and the Stamping _— for $2.00. 
ddress, J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











LADIES’ ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED “4 


pve Cia 


HYGEIAN ap 


THOMSON LANGDON nd Co. 


e ; >) 
EMBROIDERY SILK Actcrted colors, Best ana: 


iy, 20c. a package; 6 pack- 
ages, $1. Stampstaken. Floss Mills, New Hav en, Ct. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. o. Box 1654, New York. 


LEV EY'S N. Y. City Purchasing Co., 

Post-Office Box, 2598. We 

will furnish anything wanted or advertised in the 

U.S. ; full information for stamps. Established 1857. 
This house is perfectly reliable and trustworthy. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmuking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
c. _ BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, N. Y- 


paris SHOPPING by an American Lady. 
Circular and references. Specialty. Laces and W. ed- 
Mrs. A. Lorrvs, 5 Passage Saulnier. 


ADIES? AND CHILDREN’S shopping. 
No Commission Charged. For references and circu- 
lar, address Jetta R. Conevon, 331 West 14th St., N.Y. 























ding Trousseaux. 
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DRY GOODS trom New York. 


New Dress Fabrics in Silk, Wool, and Cotton now 
open at VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


SILKS.—Foulards and Summer Silks; Pongees, 
India Silks, figured and plain, Rich Black Silks; Satin 
Ruadames, Surahs, Ottomans, &., &c. 

SPECIAL lot of Colored All-Silk Ottomans, 
22-inch, at $1.09 per yard ; reduced from $1.75. 

WOOL.—Colored Cashmeres and Camel’s-Hair, 
Bison Cloth, Nun’s Veiling, Shrunk Camel’s-Hair, 
Albatross, Combination Suitings, stripes, figures, and 
plain to match. 

LADIES? CLOTHS for Tailor-made Costumes: 
Plaids and Small Checks, Taffeta Cloths, &c., &c. 

COTTON.—French Satines, Scotch Ginghams, 
Cambrics, and Percales; also, Linen Lawns, choice 
new designs, many exclusive styles now open. 

BLACK and MOURNING GOODS, Cash- 
meres, and Henriettas, Camel's-Hair, Nun’s Veiling, 
Grenadines, Courtauld’s Crépes, &c. 

ALSO, UPHOLSTERY Materials, Lace Cur- 
tains, Portitres, Laces, Ribbons, Hosiery, Housekeep- 
ing Goods, Clozks and Suits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Muslin 
Underwear, Gloves, Notions, Stationery, Trimmings, 
and Small Wares, &c., &c. 


Illustrated Fashion Catalogue 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier ©f 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


i NEW YORK. 


JERSEYS. 


Having accepted the sole agency for leading manu- 
facturers, we have determined to retail the three fol- 
lowing styles at less than wholesale prices. 

Every Garment guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction. 














Style A. Style B. 


Styre A.—Very fine imported Cashmere Braided 


Style C. 


Jersey, black only, price $2.65; 
black, garnet, or navy blue, $3.24. 

Sry.k B.—Worsted Jersey, in black, navy bine, gar- 
net, or myrtle, with rolling collar, cuffs, pleated back, 
and satin bow, price $2.49; better quality, $3.25; very 
finest, in all shades, $3.85. Usually retailed for $3.00, 
$4 00, and $5.00. 

Styie C.—Fine imported Beaded Jersey, in black 
only, price $6.35; usual price $7.50. 

Plain Jerseys at 97c., $1.59, $2.19, and $2.47; the 
better grades in all colors. 

When ordering send exact bust measure, and remit 
12c. additional if to be forwarded by mail. 

J.N. COLLINS, 32 West 14th St., New York. 

Sprine CATALOGUF OF Lapirs’ AND CuLLDREN'S 

GARMENTS NOW READY, MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


STEARNS’ 


NEW 
AMERICAN SILKS, 
IN HIGH NOVELTY 

BROCADES, 
SURAHS, and 
FANCY SATINS. 


MATCHED COMBINATIONS FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER COSTUMES. 


better quality, in 














These Goods are Richer and Purer Quality than Im- 
ported Silks, and from 30 to 60 per cent. cheaper. 
Silk Manufacturers, 


JOHN N. STEARNS & C0, 482 Broome St ,N.Y., 


Are daily opening new effects in these goods to the trade. 





ig Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 
dampness 
Shriver’s 
cess. You 


your erape 


SHRIVER 


44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 296 Fulton St. Boston: 33 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


EUROPE! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May. und June, 1884. Passage Tickets by all 
Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for securin 
good berths, Tourist tickets for individua 
travellers in Europe, by ail routes, at reduced rates. 

Cook’s Excursionist, with Maps and full partica- 
lars, by mail, 10 cents. Address 
THOS, COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


CRAZY 
PATCH 
WORK 








How to Make It; how to obtain 
the silk for it. We send Ten sa:npiles 
of elegant st/k, all different and cut so 
as to make one 10-inch block of Craz 
Patchwork, for 2 cts.; 12-inch block, 
35cts.; with diagram showing how it 
is put together, 

Ve sed 20 perforated patterns, 
working size, of birds, buttertlies, 
bugs, bectles, bees, spiders and webs, 
reptiles, Greenaway figures, ete., ete., and 10 sprays 
of flowers of various kinds, all for 60 cts., with powder 
and distributing pad for transferring, to ornament the 
‘ilk. These patterns can be instantly transferred to any 
Bs: erial, and can be used a hundred times over. 

ig book, “How to Make Home Beautiful,” 
ustructions for making a variety of patchwork, 
tor jot agrams and illustrations of many fancy stitches 
trate ning and ornamenting the silk. Also, has illus- 
with te of all the Kensington and Arasene stitche 
ise nstructions for doing this kind of embroidery an 
Con ening, many beautiful and useful articles, It also 
Date a descriptive and illustrated list of nearly 1,000 
th ped, for various kinds of embroidery. Price, 15 cts, 
1) cape above, with ten varieties of silk for 10-inch biock, 
bot ee With silk for 12-inch block, $1.00, with silk for 
1 re all post-paid. Silks in $1., $2. and $5, 
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— J. L. PATTEN, 47 Barclay St. New York. 
You are interested in children, subscribe for 

i Liliputian Fashion Journal and 
le other’s Help. Sample Copies mailed free. 
est & Co., 60 & 62 W. 23d St.. New York. 
APANESE PATCHWORK Ele vant Silke in nd 

° egant Silks in 50c. and 

J $1 packages, Manuatran SILK Co., New York, N.Y. 














“Oh, Mamma! where did you buy that lovely 
Parasol? It is too pretty for anything.” 

“Where else, my dear, than at Koch & Son's, 
who have this season the handsomest assortment of 


Parasols in New York.” 

“ Yes, Madam, and if you had added that their 
PRICES ARE, AS USUAL, LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
HOUSE, you would have stated the case exactly.” 

Our stock comprises all that is new and fashionable 
in Parasols and Sun UmLrcilas, and being the selling 
agents of the principal manufacturers in the U. S., 
among others William A. Drown & Co., we propose 
to lead the market, and will do it. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York. _ 


GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


‘DRESS LININGS, 
(THE NEW FABRIC). 


MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 
SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS. 


Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 
mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used. 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee that PERSPIRATION or 
ACIDS will not change, neither can it be made to 
CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE. 

These goods can be found in the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES in the principal cities throughout the 
United States, ! 

Beware of imitations. 

See that our signature in Red Ink is on every piece. 


GILBERT MFG. CO._ 


LEWIS'S 


WONDERFUL 


VELVETEENS 


AT 85cTs. A YARD. 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, 
are the manuf at Manchester, Eng. 
land, of fine, first-class Velveteens, which: are 
now well known all over the word. They 
are fast pile aud fast dyed, and every inch is 
guaranteed. 

If adress should wear badly, or be in any 
Tespect faulty, LEWIS’S will give « new 
dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost 
for making and trimming. 

The rice of these beautiful Velveteens, in 
Black an. allt .e most b autitul Colors now 
worn, is 85 c:s. a yard. This quality Vel- 
veteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and 
$1.50a yard. The Public, although they don’t 
know it, have to pay two or three profits, 
the difference between the manufacturer's 
price and the price the consumer pays f-r 
Velveteens. 

18’§ have opened a depot at No. 6 
Weat l4th Street, New York, for the exclusive 
sale of these Velveteen’, which they manu- 
jacture themselves, and sell them (or it might 
be said almost give them) to the Public at 
85 cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write 
for Patterus of these extraordinary Velvet- 

















eens. 

They will then be able to Jndge for them- 
selves whether LEWIS'S, of 6 West 14th St., 
New York, praise their Velveteens more 
than the deserve. 

WRITE tor PATTERNS on an ordinary 
Post- ard. 

LEWIS'S Pay Carriage on all orders to 
any acdress in tie U.ited States, when 
amount is remitted. 

WUHENWRITING, PLEASK MENTION THIS Pa PER. 


LEWIS & 00. 


6 WEST 14th ST., N.Y. 


EVERALL BROS., 


LADIES DEPARTMENT 
No. 236 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Cloth Suits, 
Riding Habits, 
Jackets. 


PER VOLUME will be paid for Mog Megone, 
1836; The Dial, 4 vols., 1842: Peter Parley’s 
Universal History, 2 vols., 1837; Moll Pitcher, 
1832 ; and very liberal prices for first editions of 
Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, and other authors. For 
list, address C. B. FOOTE, P. O. Box 3766, New York. 











WASH FABRICS. 


4-4 Cocheco and Pacific Cambrics, T3yc. per yard. 

French Cambrics, 25c. and 29c. per yard. 

French Satines, 39c. per yard. 

Scotch Ginghams, 1Sc., 25c., and 8c. per yard. 

Domestic Ginghams, 9c., 12¥c., aud 15c. per yard. 

Linen Lawns, 15c., 20c., and 25c. per yard. 

French Lawns, 25c. per yard. 

In all the above we offer an immense variety of 
patteris. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 
Broadway and 14th St., New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 














$1.75 each. $2.75 


FINE JERSEYS. 


Every Jersey made of Fine-gauge All-wool 
Jersey-Cloth and guaranteed to fit. Send Bust 
and Waist measures for either of the above 
(in Black only). 

SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


Sbenald 
Constable K Ga 


COSTUME DEPARTMENT. 


We have now in stock our Spring Selec- 
tion of Paris Novelties in Suits, Costumes, 
Evening Toilets, Wraps, Mantles, etc. Also, 
those of our own manufacture. 


each. 





Proadway KH 19th ot. 


To introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and Musical Instruments in every Family 
having a piano or organ, we will, on receipt of 10c. to 
pay postage and wrapping, seid free 5 complete 
pieces of the very latest popular vocal and 
Instrumental music, full size, 114 x 13 inches, printed 
on fine heavy music paper. The above would cost 
$2.00 at any Music Store. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 

817 and 819 Broadway, New York. 


Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Swiss 


(xxx board) French & 


membrance & Vcrse Corts 
10c, V4 pods G1.00 or 25 Gold Bevel Fd¢e 
Beautiful es a a I 
ice 


seduced Pri &c., 25c. 





rd: 
Album for 1883 with Tast’d Preraium List, 
8. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixtu Avexve, New York. 

SURPLUS CAKDIE Will send all stock not sold 

over our counter each da 
it 20 cts. 





a r pound (i:) 5 lb. boxes only). INE 
GOOD: ND ARE UNEQUALED IN QUALITY. 
8. E. HILTON & CO. 250 N. Ninth St. Philada. Pa. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


J & . JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St., 


Age offering for sale unusual bargains in Fine Dry 
Goods. 


SILKS, 


Colored, Black, and Fancy, 50c. to $25.00 the yard. 


DRESS GOODS, 


Plain, Mixed, Striped, Plaid, Figured, Combination, 
and BLACK, 20c. to $5.00 the yard. 
French Printed Cotton Dress Goods, in 
TORQUOISE, 
JACQUARDS, 
SATTEENS, 
ORGANDIES, 
ZEPHYRS, 
LINEN LAWNS, and 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


Linens, Sheetings, Towels, Flannels, Blankets, and 
Table-Linens ; India Camel’s-Hair Shawls, from the 
recent London Sales, in great variety, in new designs, 
at unusually low prices. 


CLOTHS and CLOAKINGS. 


PARIS 
Suits, Clonks, and Jerseys; 
PARIS 
Bonnets, Feathers, and Millinery Goods; 
PARIS 
Ladies’ Underclothing and Trousseaux. 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Hosiery, Gloves, 
Flannel Underwear, and all other Outfittings. 
Laces and Bead Trimmings, Chenille Embroideries, 
Notions, &ce. 
Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, for Ladies, Misses, and 
Children. 


UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS. 


Lace Curtains, Beds and Bedding, Carpets and Rugs. 

Samples of Dry Goods sent Gratuitously by Mail to 
all parts of the United States and Canada on applica- 
tion, thus enabling out-of-town parties to do their 
Shopping in New York as advantageously as residents 
of the City. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 
Lhe Pivat @ansef. 


Patios (4 











THIS CORSET IS ELASTIC AND EASY 
IN ANY POSITION. 

It expands and contracts with the breathing, and 
yields to every movement of the wearer, making an 
Easy and Elegant Fit. 

For Sale Everywhere. Price, $1.00. 

FOY, HARMON, & CO., NEW HAVEN, CT. 


Mme. BRADY, 
361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of the latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. Our prices are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 3c. for catalogue. 











WANTED and * 
e FOR SALE. - ; L 4 
MUSICAL. Jatalogue 
HW OND ELECTRICAL,@c ? FREE. @ 
@ [ACH ORGANINA CO., Philadelphia, Pa@ 


925 REDUCED FROM $1. Send us your cab- 
C. inet photograph and 25c. by postal note 
We will return it handsomely colored, with instrue- 
tions how to color pictures beautifully without pre- 
vioux knowledge of drawing or painting. No gluss 
used. $3 daily can be earned at home in strict privacy 
with this art. Enclose 2c. postage stamp for return. 
ROMAN ART CO., 3 Union Square, N. Y. 


?MORPHINE HABIT 
s 
« 

DR. H. H. KANE, of the DeQuincey 

Home, now offe:s a Remedy whereby 

any one ean cure himself quiekly and painlessly. For testimo- 

nials and endorsements from eminent medical men.éc. address 


Hl. H. KANE, A.M., M.D,, 160 Fulton St., New York City. 


TAKE NOTICE, 
For 50c. (in stamps) 200 Elegant Scrap Pictures. 
No two alike, F. WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 


{500 varieties elegant SILK for! 
144 gross package, assorted, for 
$1. Samples, including our 
p pular Duchesse Check Dress WORK 


Silks, 12c. N. ¥. SILK & SUP- 


|PLY CO., 328 Broadway, N. Y. 
LOOK ! 122.Sst4 Borel Page, niaden name Cards 200. 

7 pks. $1.00. 5@ XX Satin Enamel Chromo Cards, 
all new imported designs l0c, 13 pks. $1. 18k. Ring given for = 
order. Agts. wanted. Sample book 25c. G, A. Spring, New Haven, Ct 

h Chromos, all embossed, 10c.; 11 pks. & 4-blade peari- 
handle Knife, $1. EATON BROS., Northford, Ct. 

j in 50c. or $1 pkgs. Embroid- 
Silks for Patehwork erv Silk, assorted colors, 20c. 
apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct. 


RIGGS’ TRANSFER PATTERNS. Send stamon for 
Sample. Catalogue, 25c. G. L. FOX, Detroit, Mich. 





Ay OSECENT} NEW SET OF CARDS. 
STAMPS. f A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XVIL, NO. 17, 
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A CAPITAL IDEA. 








How TO UTILIZE THE JERSEY FLATS—SEND ALL THE FLUTE-PLAYERS THERE TO PRACTICE. 


FACKTIA. 

Litter Rudolph one day begged an invitation to din- 
ner at the house of a little friend with whom he had 
been playing during the morning. 

t the table his hostess anxiously inquired, “ Ru- Mrs. Monnr (who, accompanied by her maid, goes 
dolph, can you cut your own meat?” | down the steps of her piazza and glances up at the house). 

“Wumph!” said Rudolph, who was sawing away. | ‘ Why, Mary, I told you to leave one of the large lamps 
“Caywt1? Dve cut up a great deal tougher meat than | in the upper hall.” 
this at home.” | Mary. “ I did lave one, ma‘am.” 

-_———_—_~»—_— 


“For politencss,” said Cornelia, in still lower tone, 
“Why, that isn’t the girl’s name at all,” cried Edith, 
triumphantly ; ‘her name is Mary.” 
—_———_—~—— 












Nort c£ 
No MORE } 
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MODERN PROPHETS. 


PROFESSOR WIGGINS., ‘‘STORMS BE BLOWED! JUST LOOK AT THE NEWSPAPER NOTICES I'vE 
GOT, ALL FOR NOTHING!” 





In a Congregational 
church in a Massachu- 
setts village, where the 
Doxology always opens 
the morning — service, 
there had been for some 
time a misunderstanding 
between the pastor and 
some of the deacons. At 
last the time came when 
the Rev. Mr. Smithers 
thought best to allude to 
the difference from the 
pulpit. Ife was so over- 
come by emotion at the 
beginning of the service 
that his agitation cs- 
caped the notice of very 
few. One old gentleman 
in the congregation, de- 
scribing the situation to 
his wife,who had remain- 
ed at home, said, “I 
knew there was some- 
thing wrong from the 
minute the choir tuned 
up for the orthodox.” 
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canenaniiienatianies 

**Mamma,” said little 
Frank Potter, “ who was 
my oldest grandfather— 
my great - great - great - 
grandfather, on and on, 
as far back as you can 





go 2" 

“Why, [ snppose it 
must have been Adam,” 
said Mrs, Potter. 

* Adam?” said Frank. 
“ Well, I never knew be- 
fore that Adam was a 
Potter.” 

——»> —_ 

“ Leave alittle piece of 
your cakeon your plate,” 
said motherly little Cor- 
nelia, in a half-whisper to her younger sister, at a tea 

varty. 
“Why 2?” protested the unwilling Edith. 











APRIL SPORTS—THE 


Mrs. Monpr. “I see nothing of it. The hall looks 
very dark.” 
Many. “Oh, I blew it out, ma’am,” 

















Pieusell, 








A WAY-SIDE FISH. 


“BY DE WAY DAT FISH NIBBLES, I's MOS’ SHU'AT’S A WHALE, NOW’F DAT MULE DOAN CROW, 
1 HAB 'M OUT IN "BOUT A MINNIT, SHUA,” 





your mamma at church,” 
said a young lady to a lit- 
tle boy in dresses, who 
had come to attend a 
child’s partyat her house. 

“T always go,” said 
little Howard, as he 
straightened up and as- 
sumed a manly tone of 
voice. ‘Tam intending 
to join the church very 
soon.” 

sailed 

“Well, Mr. Wiggins, I 
see you are drawing a 
good deal of ice this sea- 
son. How did your last 
hold out 2” 

Mr. Wiearns. “It only 
just held out till our 
summer boarders left. 
Why, if they'd ’a staid a 
week longer, we 
wouldn’t have had a mite 
of ice for ’em! I never 
knew folks use ice so 
lavishing.” 

ionceciiallltientiie 

“Tt seems,” said Mrs. 
Newsy, one morning at 
breakfast, to her hus- 
band, “that Professor 
Lonis and Professor De 
Ja Rochette are not 
friendly. I had not 
Known it till last even- 
ing, when I saw them 
both at Mrs. Monde’s.” 

“Why, mamma, I’ve 
always known,” chimed 
in little Josie, “that 


| *“T often see you with 


‘ . U 


way sl 








they were dead enemy 
Friends !” 
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MERCHANT (to his clerk, “ Young-Man-In-Love”). ‘JOHN, ARE YOU CRAZY? I TOLD YOU TO WRITE 
AND ASK FOR THE BEST FIGURES ON THAT COFFEE, AND YOU HAND ME THIS: ‘MY LITTLE BIRDIE,—I 
HAVE TOLD YOUR PA THAT I LOVE YOU TO DISTRACTION, THAT YOU ARE MORE TO ME THAN THE 
SUN, MOON, AND STARS, AND SWEETER THAN THE HONEY THAT IS SIPPED BY THE BEES,’ AND A LOT 
MORE NONSENSE. NOW, SIR, SUPPOSE I HAD HASTILY SIGNED THAT LETTER AND SENT IT?” 


